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BIOGRAPHICAL MEMOIR or MISS ANNA MARIA PORTER. 


Twat a woman’s life rarely af- 
fords extensive materials for the 
biographer, is, in most instances, a 
blessing to the individual: “ the 
shade her province ; 5 her shelter in 
that shade.””? It is in the domestic 
circle, as a daughter, a wife, a 
mother, or a friend, that woman 
shines in all her mild and cloudless 
lustre. Beyond that sphere her 
virtues can be but dimly seen, her 
excellence but inadequately appre- 
ciated.—The particulars which we 
have to state, respecting the sub- 
ject of this memoir, will be perused 
with interest and with pleasure ; for 
no one can have read the estimable 
productions of Anna Maria Porter’s 
pen, without being desirous of 
knowing something of their author; 
but, how highly soever her writings 
may be admired, or her character 
be esteemed, it is at her own social 
hearth alone that she can be truly 
known, and justly loved. 

Miss A. M. Porter is a scion 
from a highly respectable stock. 
Her father, a meritorious officer, 
died in the service of his country : 
her mother, a Cornelia, who may 
well be proud of her jewels, is a 
lady, venerable alike for her years 
and for her virtues. At a very 
early age, Anna Maria, the young- 
est of her family, gave e indications, 
not only of a love of literature, 
but of a talent for literary compo- 
sition, Her domestic society fos- 
tered this happy predilection, for 
it consisted of many persous of 


established fame in the world of 


letters, as well as of young people, 
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who were emulous of similar ho- 
nours, Amongst these, besides 
most of the celebrated names which 
now enrich the catalogue of con- 
temporary British genius, were her 
elder sister, Miss Jane Porter, well 
known as the elegant author of 
that beautiful, moral, and affecting 
romance, Thaddeus of Warsaw, of 
The Pastor’ s Fire-side, and of se- 
veral other valuable works of the 
same class; her brother, Dr. Porter, 
an eminent physician of Bristol, 
author of various professional trea- 
tises, which have served to increase’ 
his well-earned medical celebrity ; 
and her other brother, Sir Robert 
Ker Porier, a distinguished votary 
of ‘ arts ond arms,’ and now a 
traveller through the interesting 
countries of the ancient Babylo- 
nian and Persian empires *, 


¢ About eighteen or twenty months 
ago, this gentleman, who is no stranger 
in the literary world, went from Russia 
to Persia. Since that period he has 
made the tour of the latter kingdom. 
In November last he was at Bagdad ; 
thence he was to return, through many 
interesting countries, to Moscow, to re- 
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join his wife and child; and, in the 


course of the ensuing year, he is ex- 
pected to be again in “ dear old En- 
gland.” Sir R. K. Porter, who has the 
honour of being classed among the pupils 
of West, gave striking proofs of early, if 
not of precocious talent. His first great 
semi-panoramic picture, The Storming of 
Serinyapatam, in which nearly all the 
principal figures were pastratta, was fi- 
nished before he had completed hig 
twenty-first year. This admired pro- 
duction was succeeded by The Laie of 
Alezandria, The Battle ef Lodi, &c. all 
of which were eminently couspicuous in 
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Irom such sources of informa- 
tion opened around her, it may be 
easily conceived that the sedulous 
and emulative mind of Miss A. M. 
Porter would extract ample stores 
of useful knowledge; a knowledge 
which has since most advantage- 
ously assisted her in varying the 
scenes of her novels, in laying her 
stories successively in different 
countries, and, occasionally, even 
in different quarters of the globe. 
Thus—to say nothing of earlier 
productions, which, probably, her 
modest, though matured, intellect 
would now regard rather as the 
timid efforts of the unfledged eaglet, 
than as the confident flights of the 
full-plumed, noble bird—we find, 
in The Hungarian Brothers, a 
lively sketch of the state and man- 
ners of Hungary and Germany 
during the latter part of the eigh- 
teenth century ; in the deeply “af 
fecting romance of Don Sebastian, 
Miss Porter has shewn us Portugal, 
Persia, and America, as they ex- 
isted in the memorable times of 
that unfortunate prince; in The 
Recluse of Norway, she has pour- 
trayed that country, Denmark, aud 
Spain, soon after the contention of 
the houses of Austria and Bourbon 
for the Spanish monarchy ; in The 
Knight of St. John, she has com- 
memorated the siege of Malta, an 
epoch of history which must ever 
be interesting to the brave and vir- 
tuous of all nations; and in her 
last novel, The Fast of St. Mag- 
dalen, an Ttalian tale, laid chiefly 
in Florence, she carries the reader 
through that deep romance of real 
life, the glories, the misfortunes, 
and the restoration of the illustrious 
family of Medicis. 


merit, and proportionately attractive in 
exhibition. Sir Robert’s elder brother 
has also been a very excursive traveller, 
having visited the East and West Indies, 
America, and most of the countries of 
Inwrope. 


A serious objection has been 

urged against historical uovels ; 
that, by “the falsification of facts, 
and the distortion of characters, 
the youthful or uneducated mind is 
led to form an erroneous estimate 
of men and things, It may be re- 
marked, too, that in the adoption 
ofa subject, or fable, from history, 
the adventurer has to steer between 
Scylla and Charybdis. The dan- 
ger, on one hand, is, that by keep- 
ing the model too much in view, 
the new production, while it loses 
the reality of truth, will fail to 
acquire the charms of fiction ; on 
the other, that, from a wish to 
avoid the charge of servility, or 
from yielding to the natural play 
of a luxuriant fancy, if may be 
rendered, both in character and 
incident, and also in general tone 
and keeping, so unlike the original, 
as to be totally without that histo- 
rical air and interest which it ought 
to possess, 

Miss Porter’s works may be con- 
sidered as successful illustrations 
of the happy mean which ought to 
be pursued by the historical no- 
velist. Their author appears to 
have made it a point of conscience 
never to pervert an historical fact. 
If ber plot be purely historical, as 
in Don Sebastian, she takes his- 
tory, as far as it is known, for her 
outline, and fills up the picture 
from fancy, but upon such princi- 
ples as to harmonize with recorded 
truth. If, on the contrary, her 
plot be of a mixed, or domestic 
nature, she interweaves historical 
facts with the native incidents of 
the scene; and thus, in neither 
instance, does she compromise his- 
torical truth, or distort historical 
delineation. 

“ The name of Don Sebastian,” 
observes Miss Porter, in her pre- 
face to the novel so entitled, “ re- 
cals to every historical reader a 
character which youth, faults, vir- 
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tues, and misfortunes, have ren- 
dered highly interesting. I have 
selected,” she adds, “ such an one 
for my lero, from the wish of 
shewing how ‘ sweet are the uses 
of adversity.’”’ To be enabled to 
form an accurate judgment of the 
historical merit of this performance, 
it would be necessary to go through 
the author’s course of reading— 
evidently a very extensive one— 
on the subject. In thestory there 
appears to be only one fault,—the 
necessity of a melancholy catas- 
trophe. A catastrophe, so melan- 
choly as that of Don Sebastian, 
induces — painfully induces — the 
reflection, that howsoever great, 
and toilsome, and laudable our ex- 
ertions—howsoever distinguished 
by honours, or dignified by virtues 
—to one “ complexion must we 
come at last.” ‘The impression 
left upon the mind of the reader 
would have been less mournful, 
could poor Sebastian have been 
accompanied, to the last, through 
his earthly pilgrimage, by his be- 
loved Kara Aziek—could she have 
received his last sigh, and have 
moistened with her tears the for- 
saken tabernacle of that tried, that 
purified, that exalted spirit. The 
generous, the tender, the affec- 
tionate heart of the writer displays 
itself throughout. Her Barémel 
—the interesting Barémel — was 
evidently suggested by the dog of 
Ulysses ; and were it not treason 
against the divine majesty of Ho- 
mer to breathe such a sentiment, 
we would say, with heightened ef- 
fect. 
man she makes most excellent use. 

The Recluse of Norway was 
written five years after Don Se- 
bastian, a circumstance to whieh 
Miss Porter alludes in its preface, 
and expresses a fear that the ex- 
perience of those years may have 
“visibly left its print upon the 
seutiments and the story.’ “ In 


Of this humble friend of 


my former productions,” says she, 
«« T was justly accused, by a publie 
critic, of making my ‘ characters 
too good, and my events too hap- 
py.’ Thisremark may, perhaps, 
be applicable to The Hungarian 
Brothers, in which, with the soli- 
tary exception of the narrow-souled, 
envious, malignant Wartzburgh, all 
the characters are amiable and vir- 
tuous, and their goodness is blessed 
with its due reward ; but, certainly, 
not with correctness to Don Se- 
bastian ; as inthat work, although 
the loveliest affections of the heart 
predominate, those affections are 
frequently shaded and crossed ; the 
brightest sunshine of happiness is 
never without its threatening and 
often-bursting cloud of misfortune ; 
and the close of the book is so 
mournfully pathetic, so touchingly 
distressing, as to leave a very pain- 
ful sensation on the mind. 

« Perhaps in The Recluse of 
Norway,” continues Miss Porter, 
“ [| may have fallen into an oppo- 
site extreme: and the reader may 
conclude that the illusions of early 
life have given place to too gloomy 
a perception of painful realities,” 

We confess that we have not 
felt it so. On the contrary, we 
perceive in The Recluse of Nor- 
way all, and more than all, the 
improv ement that could have ‘been 
expected i in five years ; and theugh 
it presents much deep and power- 
ful painting, it abundantly shews 
that the author still cherishes the 
amiable feeling of loving to con- 
template the bright in preference 
to the dark side of our nature. It 
has even been objected that Theo- 
dore is too good to be natural. 
That is not our opinion; and we 
should be sorry, for the credit of 
humanity, wereitjust. Theodore, 
though excellent, is not faultless : 
in admiring such a model of ex- 
cellence, we cannot but consider it 
as eminently calculated to excite 
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emulation, and to elicit correspon- 
dent virtues in the generous mind. 
The Recluse of Norway is, in- 
deed, one of the few novels which 
may be repeatedly read, and never 
without fresh advantage; as, re- 
sembling, in its order of merit, the 
beautiful master-piece of Fenelon, 
it is impossible to rise from its pe- 
rusal without feeling ourselves both 
wiser and better. 

In Miss Porter’s spirited pro- 
duction of The Knight of St. 
John, in which the siege of Malta 
is pourtrayed in such vivid colours 
that we almost seem to contem- 
plate a reality, several family 
likenesses, or resemblances of cha- 
racter, may be traced. Cesario is 
another, but less amiable, Sebas- 
tian: Amadea, though of infinitely 
inferior importance, is a delicate 
sketch from that interesting crea- 
tion, Kara Aziek: Beatrice re- 
sembles Gonsalva ; but the sylph- 
like witchery of her charms is 
comparatively feeble. The first 
appearance of Gonsalva, with her 
“hair of light, and dazzling eyes 
of glory,” is a delightful vision, 
to which the mind reverts, with a 
mingled sense of pleasure and pain, 
Jong after that compound of frailty 
and crime has become detestable in 
the eye of virtue. 

In The Knight of St. John, as 
in Don Sebastian, Miss Porter has 
most accurately and forcibly dis- 
played the difference between that 
fitful passion, by which we are 
frequently assailed in early youth, 
and that nobler feeling, which may 
be termed the heart’s genuine af- 
fection. In Don Sebastian, too, 
she is philosophically correct in 
shewing, that a lofty and well or- 
ganised mind is incapable of long 
continuing to love an object that 
has proved itself unworthy. 

The Fast of St. Magdalen 
breathes the essence of mind, the 
very soul of poetry, in every page 


Its imagery is rich; its characters 
are boldly drawn, and nobly sup- 
ported ; and, in the general con- 
duct of the story, itranks, perhaps, 
the first of all the writer’s works. 
Nor is it inferior in freshness, ori- 
ginality, or distinctiveness of cha- 
racter, Renati is a fine specimen 
of rough honour and honesty: Ip- 
polita is the true beau idéal of all 
that is amiable, and lovely, and 
excellent in woman. 

The Fast of St. Magdalen, as 
well as every other performance of 
Miss Porter’s, is distinguished by 
excellent sense, by a truly refined 
delicacy of taste, by the utmost 
purity of sentiment, by a uniform 
correctness of moral feeling, and 
by that genuine christian piety, 
which sees, and, seeing, worships, 
the Supreme in all his works. 

Amongst the other excellencies 
of this lady’s productions, it would 
be a fraud upon her fame to pass 
over unnoticed that true and rare 
tact, the possession of which in- 
duces a belief, that, were she to 
direct her talents towards the 
drama—particularly in its lighter 
and more elegant walks—she could 
scarcely fail of success, should jus- 
tice be rendered to her exertions. 
In none of her novels is this more 
apparent than in The Fast of St. 
Magdalen. The fable, the charac- 
ters, the incidents, the situations, 
even the very scenery, all are dra- 
matic. 

The principal acknowledged prose 
works of Miss A. M. Porter have 
been specified in this memoir; but 
it should be also mentioned, that 
her poetical talents are of an order 
far above mediocrity. In earlier 
life she devoted much of her at- 
tention to the Muses; but, of late 
years, it is only in a few occasional 
stanzas, here and there scattered 
over the pages of her novels, that 
we meet with the tender or the 
lofty rhyme, the offspring of mo- 
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mentary inspiration, Her con- 
versational powers are, in every 
respect, worthy of her literary su- 
periority. With great sweetness 
and liveliness of manner, she blends 
the happiest wit—a wit as mild as 
it is brilliant, which, while it cheers 
and animates all, never emits a 
shaft that can inflict the slightest 
wound. A more affectionate, more 
attached family than her’s cannot 
be imagined to exist. 

Miss A. M. Porter resides with 
her mother and sister, in a pretty 
retired cottage on the banks of the 
Thames, near ‘“ Claremont’s hal- 
lowed shades ;”? and there, che- 
rishing remembrances dear to every 
British heart, she prosecutes her 
moral lessons, in a country calcu- 
lated by rural beauty, and affecting 
associations, to enrich, to sooth, 
and to elevate the mind. 
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New Dialogues of the Dead, 
BETWEEN EMINENT WOMEN, 
By Mrs. A. KENDALL, 
(Continued from Vol. 1I. page 239.) 


Then let thy pencil mark the traits of 
man ;— 
Full in the view be keen-eyed hope 
pourtray’d ; 
Let fluttering cupids crowd the growing 
plan, 
Then give one touch, and dash ii deep 
with shade. OGILVIE. 
Yet may at last my drooping age, 
Cool’d every passion in my breast, 
Find out some peaceful hermitage, 
Where the tir’d traveller may rest ; 
Where, free from every care and pain, 
Far from the noisy walks of men, 
Death may my weary eyelids close 
In the soft arms of calm repose. 
Gray’s Ode on the Chartreuse, 


DIALOGUE VII. 
Diana de Poictiers, 
AND 


Mademoiselle de La Valliere. 


Diana. What could possess 
you, Valliere, in the prime of life, 


and full bloom of beauty, to take 
up your abode within the dreary 
recesses of a convent, and thus 
relinquish all the pleasures of life 
at a period when you were most ca- 
pable of enjoying them. When I 
think on your want of spirit I really 
lose all patience. 

Valliere. Towhat purpose could 
I exert spirit when 1 had lost its 
best support, self-esteem. 

Diana, You never had a suffi- 
cient share of it for the bustle and 
intrigues of a court. Had I been 
in your place [ would have made 
Louis the Fourteenth turn monk 
before he should have seen me 
profess myself a nun. Did you 
never hear how adroitly I managed 
Henry the Second? Not one of 
his courtiers dared to interfere with 
my conduct: even the queen had 
not the power to undermine my in- 
fluence, though possessed of youth 
and beauty, while the maturity of 
my charms were passing into the 
wane of autumn. 

Valliere. Inthis respect Henry 
the Second resembled Louis the 
Fourteenth; for they both (though 
at different periods of their lives) 
seemed to have a very great pre- 
dilection for ladies of a certain age ; 
but the character of Henry was 
not so volatile as that of Louis, 
for when my power over his heart 
was at its height I could not con- 
fine him to myself; and my grief 
for his frequent violations of our 
mutual contract could only be ex- 
ceeded by my unfeigned remorse 
for the fatal frailties that my love 
for him had induced me to commit. 
1 loved him with fervour little short 
of adoration; yet even in the soft 
moments of mutual tenderness the 
tears of repentance would gush 
from my eyes, and sighs of sorrow 
burst from my overcharged bosom, 
With a heart torn in pieces by con- 
tending emotions, I flew from the 
fascinations of a court, and sought 
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for peace in the tranquil recesses 
of a cloister; yet even there love 
pursued me. I[t could not be ex- 
tinguished on the altar of religion, 
for it presented itself in the image 
of the king; it mixed with my 
prayers to heaven, and descended 
with my tears into the earth that 
formed the floor of my cell; and 
yet within that gloomy abode the 
king’s tender reproaches assailed 
me; his distress alarmed me, and 
his unexpected presence deprived 
me of the little self-possession [ 
had taken ¢o much pains to acquire. 
In short, I returned again to court, 
where I soon after had to encounter 
mortification, indifference, and neg- 
lect. Again I fled, and again was I 
recalled, und for atimethe! king’s as- 
sumed tenderness effaced in a great 
degree the impressions of his former 
unkindness, while my remorse for 
the irregularities of my life became 
less poignant, from the considera- 
tion that my society was necessary 
to the happiness of the king, Even 
then, devotion and piety would 
sometimes contend with love; but 
alas, though my feeble spirit. es- 
sayed to soar to heaven, I was 


compelled to own that my all of 


present happiness centered in one 
object, and that one was on earth. 
Diana, And that one was un- 
faithful to you, and well he might, 
when he saw you so entirely de- 
voted to him. Men are in general 
ungrateful in proportion as they 
are secure. ‘The only way to ma- 
nage them is to keep them in i; Qe 
norance of the power they possess 
over us. I should never have re- 
tained my ascendency over Henry 
if I had been weak enough to have 
loved him. HethoughtI did, and 
that was quite sufficient for my 
purpose. If it had been in rea- 
lity the case, I should have been 
so much occupied with the desire 
of pleasing him, that my own in- 
terest would have been entircly 


neglected, and, not unlikely, my 
influence undermined by the arti- 
fices of a new favorite. I was on 
the alert myself, and I kept him 
so: sometimes grave, sometimes 
gay, Sometimes tender, sometimes 
petulant, but never either sullen 
or repentant. Sighs and tears are 
not the most acceptable offerings 
to royal lovers; they are like 
petted children, and always expect 
to be amused. They require the 
sallies of wit, the allurements of 
fancy, the smiles of endearment, 
and the humility of condeseension : 
in short, they expect all the plea- 
sures of-love without any of 
anxieties. 

Valliere. Alas, 1 knew no plea- 
sure but in the king? s society. To 
see him happy, to think that I 
contributed to make him so, was 
all the return I asked for a life de- 
voted to him alone. If I had not 
so fervently loved him, I had been 
less miserable. 

Diana. To judge of love by 
most of its effects, says a wit of 
our own country, one would think 
it more like hatred than kindness, 
—A very pretty return you met 
with for all your abundant tender- 
ness. Your firstelopement proved 
your power, and on your return 
you should -have made him feel 
how very necessary your society 
was to liis happiness, without al- 
lowing him to discover that he was 
equally so to yours. That secret 
once in his possession, adieu to 
your influence. Your second re- 
moval gave scope to experiments, 
aud Louis found that he could live 
withont you, Other objects, less 
delicate, or less susceptible, had 
taken possession of bis imagina- 
tion; and your second return prov- 
ed, after a very short time spent 
in mutual confidence and harmony, 
that he could relinquish your so- 
ciety, forget the sacrifices you had 
made to his humours, and leave 
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you to weep alone over his unmanly 
and unjust desertion of you. Yet 
all this was not so bad as his in- 
sisting on your taking the veil. 

Valliere. The king did not in- 
sist, he only requested that [ would 
retire toa convent; and after hav- 
ing belonged solely to him, I found 
nothing earthly could supplant him 
in my affections; and humbly kneel- 
ing upon the footstool of the altar, 
I raised my soul in ecstasies of hope 
trom my king to my Redeemer,— 
from the sovereign of a kingdom 
to the Creator of the Universe ; 
and after this oblatory sacrifice, if 
I was not happy, I was at least 
contented. 

Diana. Well, Valliere, you and 
I were assuredly formed of very 
different materials. Had I been 
situated as you was, I should have 
packed up my valuables, made a 
congee, and decamped, and left the 
grande Monarque to practise his 
petit maitre airs with Madame de 
Moutespan, or any other madame 
more agreeable to his fancy. I 
would have given him to under- 
stand that I had charms, and the 
world pleasures, such as I was ca- 
pable of enjoying, and that if I 
could not obtain them in a palace, 
I would seek them in a cottage ; 
but [ never would have commenced 
my novitiate, either to gratify the 
caprice of a king, or the vanity of 
a rival. 

(To be evntinued.) 

We subjoin the following por- 
trait of Madame de la Valliere, 
from the discriminating pen of Ma- 
dame de Maintenon. 


Personne n’est plus aimable que 
le Roi: personne ne le plus tendre- 
ment aime que Madame de la Val- 
liere: ceeur simple & pur inca- 
pable de fraude, d’artifice & de 
bassesse. Je n’ai pas connu de 
plus belle ame; elle etoit faite 
pour Dieu. Doucir, d’une humeur 


egale toujours dans cette langueur 
qui fait, le charme des amans, 
n’ecoutant que les sentimeus de 
son coeur trop occupie du Roi 
pour l’etre de sa fortune ou de celle 
de ses parens & de ses amis. 

THe WIFE anv toe WIDOW, 

A NOVEL, 


IN A SERIES OF LETTERS, 
(Continued from page 242.) 


LETTER VII. 


——— 


Mrs. Herbert to Mrs. Stanley, 


My dear Mrs. Stanley’s flatier- 
ing request of being made more 
particularly acquainted with our 
domestic history, I with pleasure 
accede to, although many parts of 
it will be accompanied with very 
painful recollections. But time, 
(says Cicero,) naturally weakens 
the impressions of human sorrow ; 
and, if it were not so, how could 
so many survive the repeated 
shocks of disappointment and mis- 
fortune? My father, early in life, 
commenced his public career under 
the auspices of William Pitt; and, 
like him, was at that time what 
has since been termed a radical 
reformer. He continued through 
life the steady supporter of civil 
and religious liberty; the epoch 
of the French revolution filled his 
mind with enthusiasm, and he 
fondly thought he beheld the dawn 
of universal freedom opening upon 
a benivhted world. The events 
which followed that period, marked 
by sufferings and sorrow, appalled 
every feeling heart, and palsied 
many with dismay, who had been 
most forward in advocating the 
cause of freedom. Speculative 
persons wrote in its favour; inte- 
rested and timid ones sounded the 
war-hvop against it; in short, it 
became, as you must well remem- 
ber, extremely unpopular in En. 
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gland: and my father found him- 
self nearly deserted by those with 
whom he had long associated, and 
from whom he expected the most 
unequivocal support. Politics at 
that time, as I have heard my ex- 
cellent mother relate, ran extremely 
high ; my father adhered with firm- 
ness to the Whig interest; a dis- 
solution of Parliament occasioned 
a severe contest for the county he 
represented ; the other candidate, 
supported by the whole weight of 
ministerial influence, was return- 
ed; and, after incurring an enor- 
mous expence, Sir Edward had 
the mortification to see a seat in 
the Senate long occupied by his 
ancestors, filled by the son of an 
Indian adventurer. At that time, 
he declined taking any public share 
in politics, and shortly after mar- 
ried my mother; with whom he 
received a genteel, though not 
splendid fortune: Within a twelve- 
month my brother was ushered into 
the world, and two years afterwards 
I made my appearance. Several 


other children followed, none of 


whom survived long. We resided 
principally in the country, and for 
some years received instruction 
from our indulgent and affectionate 
parent, who most sedulously at- 
tended to our education ; and by her 
examples and precepts, laid the 
foundation of that friendship be- 
tween us, which you have so ‘often 
admired. Though my father had, 
as I before observed, declined tak - 
ing a seat in Parliament, yet he 
continued to act with his party on 
all occasions where money or num- 
bers was necessary. This led him 
frequently to London, where he 
would continue for weeks, only 
ged occasional visits home, 

e lived extremely retired, seeing 
ne little company. About this 
time, our little circle was increas- 
ed by the introduction of Mur- 
den; he was distantly related to 


my mother; an orphan, with a 
small fortune. His father had 
been a military officer of great 
celebrity, and had fallen on the 
continent, in the moment of vic- 
tory. His inestimable wife never 
recovered the shock she sustained 
by his death; a decline, slow in 
its operation, but certain in its 
effects, took her in a few years 
from a world in which she had 
suffered much mental and bodily 
affliction. My mother, tenderly 
attached to her, not so much from 
consanguinity as similarity of cha- 
racter, attended her in her last 
moments, which were as tranquil 
as her life had been pure. Her 
only regret at leaving the world, 
was the unprotected youth of her 
only child: this, however, was ob- 
viated by my mother’s kindness, 
who, unsolicited, had obtained my 
father’s consent to bring him up 
with her own children. Mrs. Mur- 
den had frequently expressed a 
wish that her son might be edu- 
cated for the church. I have suf- 
fered, she once said to my mother, 
so much from the profession of 
slaughter, that I wish my son to 
be a minister of peace; and for 
this he seemed particularly formed 
by the hand of natnre. Mild, do- 
cile, and unassuming, he submitted 
with resignation to his severe loss. 
By the will of Mrs. Murden, my 
father was appointed her sole exe- 
cutor, and the guardian of her son. 
He was then in London, and com- 
missioned my mother by letter to 
act for him. Assisted by the stew- 
ard, she judiciously arranged the 
funeral, disposed of the effects, and 
added the produce to the stock al- 
ready funded for the future support 
of her ward. The small, but ele- 
cant cottage, which had been pur- 
chased by Colonel Murden pre- 
vious to his departure from En- 
gland, for the residence of his lady, 
was let on very advantageous terms, 
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and the whole produced about two 
hundred pounds a year. When 
Murden arrived at the residence of 
his second mother, he was turned 
of ten years old; my brother was 
eight, and myself six. Our im- 
provements occupied the principal 
attention of Lady Mortimer, in 
which she was assisted by the rec- 
tor; who, at her request, undertook 
to superintend the more masculine 
studies of the boys, while I re- 
ceived the rudiments of drawing, 
music, and moderr languages, from 
the unwearied application of my 
mother. Ashbrook, our family re- 
sidence, was a large roomy man- 
sion. {t was old-fashioned, but 
convenient, and Lady Mortimer 
was perfectly satisfied with it, 
Judge then of her surprise, when 
informed by my father, that he had 
contracted with a builder for its 
demolition, and for the erection of 
a modern structure in a more ele- 
vated situation. My mother ob- 
jected firmly, but unavailingly, 
against the plan. She represented 
the expence that must unavoidably 
be incurred, (which she well knew 
the present state of Sir Edward’s 
fortune would ill support,) and the 
inconvenience of removing with a 
family to another habitation; but 
all was overruled by the imperious 
mandate of, Lord Mortimer—I am 
master here, and 1 will do as J 
please. My mother wisely re- 
signed her opinion, to avoid any 
further domestic controversy, in 
which a woman hazards much, and 
seldom obtains any thing. In 
short, Murden’s cottage being then 
vacant, we removed to it, where 
we continued for two years. The 
studies of Murden and my brother 
being interrupted by our absence 
from the worthy rector, they were 
placed at an expensive academy, to 
be prepared for their projected re- 
moval to college. This was the 
situation of our family when I had 
Vek. II,—Fuly, 1819, 


attained my fourteenth year; and 
then, as my ideas and reason ex- 
panded, I began to perceive tnat 
something very heavily oppressed 
the spirits of my dear and excellent 
mother. Her habits and temper 
were always serious, but latterly 
they had become melancholy. She 
heard me read, without attention ; 
play, without comment ; and draw, 
without observation. Oneday, after 
exerting my utmost powers at the 
piano, and having sung an air that 
used to please her, I raised my eyes 
to see if I had succeeded, and met 
her’s filled with tears. My dear mo- 
ther, said I, you are not well! you 
are not happy ! do tell me what I 
can do to remove your uneasiness ! 
My darling Julia, (said she, press- 
ing me with fervour to her mater- 
nal bosom,) your judgment is ma- 
ture beyond your years; but at 
present I cannot confide to you 
the cause of my inquietude: ask 
me not, therefore, my dear girl, 
but remember, 

«‘ Where ignorance is bliss, ’tis folly to 

be wise.” 

I did not answer, but my fore- 
boding heart surmised something 
near the truth, Sir Edward’s ab- 
sences were longer than usual ; 
and, when he returned, it was not 
to feel happiness in himself, or im- 
part it to others. He was become 
reserved, peevish, and irritable ; 
and, young as I was, I had the 
grief to discover that there was a 
serious misunderstanding between 
my parents, which prudence pre- 
vented from becoming public, 
though it could not be concealed 
from those immediately about them, 
The building at Ashbrook went on 
but slowly, though much of the 
best timber on the estate had been 
cut down to facilitate its comple- 
tion; and the third winter after 
our removal from it, Sir Edward 

roposed should be passed in Lon- 
don. Lady Mortimer made no ob- 
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jection, though it was not difficult 
to discover the plan did not meet 
her entireapprobation. An elegant 
ready furnished house was engaged, 
of which we instantly took posses- 
sion, and soon after Murden and 
Edward joined us. [had not seen 
them for near two years, and they 
now came only on a visit before 
they set out for Cambridge, to 
which place Sir Edward proposed 
to accompany them. Our winter 
was passed together; my father 
was prevailed on to connect him- 
self more closely with his party ; 
and it was proposed to him to 
appear again as a candidate for the 
county of ——, at the ensuing 
election. My mother’s opinion 
was asked as a mere matter of 
form, and it was given against a 
revival of the contest. Unfortu- 
nately, this was in a circle of 
friends. Sir Edward had always 
been very tenacious of being go- 
verned by his wife ; and, to prove 
that her opinion was no restraint 
on his conduct, he determined on 
taking a personal part in the elec- 
tioneering campaign. ‘This led to 
many expensive entertainments, 
and a much larger circle of ac- 
quaintance than was agreeable 
either to the health or spirits of 
my dear mother, who secluded 
herself as much as possible from 
all party concerns. When not 
absolutely compelled to receive or 
pay visits, we spent our evenings 
en famille ; and I think those 
portions of my time were the hap- 
piest I ever recollect passing. 
Matilda, the unfortunate Matilda, 
frequently formed one of our party. 
We had met her at the house of a 
friend, where she was on a visit for 
the Christmas vacation; she was 
motherless, and her father, who 
was much occupied in public af- 
fairs, had paid very little more 
attention to his lovely daughter 
than placing her at an eminent 


school, where he sometimes in- 
quired after her health, and sup- 
plied, without any interrogations, 
all the demands she made upon his 
purse. My dear mother, ever 
anxious to promote the happiness 
of those about her, exerted herself 
to entertain us. Matilda intro- 
duced some young ladies to our 
acquaintance, who, with their bro- 
thers and cousins, joined us in the 
performance of concerts and coun- 
try dances. Inevery dance Charles 
was the partner of Matilda; she 
played on the harp most exqui- 
sitely, and accompanied it with a 
sweet and powerful voice. Lady 
Mortimer, when we were alone, 
would frequently tell my brother 
that it was childish and outre to 
pay so much attention to one young 
lady, when there were others in 
company equally entitled to a share 
in his devoirs: he always agreed 
in the propriety of her opinion, 
but still continued to dance, sing, 
and romp with Matilda, Murden 
profited by Lady Mortimer’s ob- 
servations, and divided his atten- 
tions so adroitly, that it required 
very nice discrimination to disco- 
ver if he had in reality any particu- 
lar favourite amongus. Thistruly 
polite behaviour was always extol- 
led by my mother, of whose good 
opinion he was justly proud. The 
approaching spring was the time 
fixed on for the general election, 
and Sir Edward proposed going to 
Cambridge before its commence- 
ment. Matildareturned to school, 
and our parties were at an end. 
While the necessary preparations 
were making for the departure of 
Murden and my brother for Cam- 
bridge, we sometimes spent our 
mornings in viewing whatever was 
deemed worthy of observation in 
the various exhibitions then open 
for public inspection, and fre- 
quently passed our evenings at 
the theatre. On one of these oc- 
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casions, when the house was crowd- 
ed almost to suffocation, I was 
seized with a faintness so suddenly 
that I could only express a wish of 
going home before my senses en- 
tirely forsook me. When I reco- 
vered, I found myself in the lobby, 
supported hy a gentleman whom I 
then recollected having seen in the 
box adjoining that in which we 
had sat. He congratulated me 
very politely on my recovery ; and 
on my deciining to return,to my 
seat, requested we would accept of 
his carriage for our conveyance 
heme. As our own was not ar- 
rived, Lady Mortimer accepted the 
proposal, and the stranger con- 
ducted us to his carriage, request- 
ing he might be allowed to call 
in the morning to inquire after my 
health, to which my mother bowed 
assent, Under these strange cir- 
cumstances commenced my ac- 
quaintance with my future husband. 
Marden attended us home, but 
Charles returned to the theatre, 
accompanied by Mr. Herbert. I 
was too much indisposed for con- 
versation, and retired almost im- 
mediately to my own room. 


(To be continued.) 
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Extracted from the *‘ Tales of My 
Landlord—Third Series”? — 

“ IF you care to hear a long 
story,” said Lord Menteith, “ at 
this time of night, I can tell you 
why the circumstances of Allan’s 
birth account so well for his sin- 
gular character, as to put such sa- 
tisfaction entirely out of the ques- 
tion.” 

“ A long story, my lord,” said 
Captain Dalgetty, “ is next to a 
good evening draught and a warm 
night-cap: the best shoeing-horn 
for drawing on a sound sleep. 


And since your lordship is pleased 
to take the trouble to tell it, I 
shall rest your patient and obliged 
auditor,”’ 

‘* Anderson,”? said Lord Men- 
teith, “and you, Sibbald, are dy- 
ing to hear, I suppose, of this 
strange man too; and I believe 1 
must indulge your curiosity, that 
you may know how to behave to 
him in time of need.—You had 
better step to the fire then.” 

Having thus assembled an audi- 
ence about him, Lord Menteith 
sat down upon the edge of the 
four-posted bed, while Captain 
Dalgetty, wiping the relics of the 
posset from his beard and musta- 
choes, and repeating the first verse 
of the Lutheran psalm, Alle guter 
geister loben den Herrn, &c. rolled 
himself into one of the places of 
repose, and, thrusting his shock 
pate from between the blankets, 
listened to Lord Menteith’s relation 
in a most luxurious state, between 
sleeping and waking. 

“ The father,’ said Lord Men- 
teith, ‘‘ of the two brothers, Angus 
and Allan M‘Aulay, was a gentle- 
man of consideration and family, 
being the chief of a Highland clan, 
of good account, though not nu- 
merous; his lady, the mother of 
these young men, was a gentle- 
woman of good family, if I may be 
permitted to say so of one nearly 
connected with my own. Her bro- 
ther, an honourable and spirited 
young man, obtained from James 
the Sixth a grant of forestry, and 
other privileges, over a royal chace 
adjacent to this castle; and, in ex- 
ercising and defending these rights, 
he was so unfortunate as to involve 
himself in a quarrel with some of 
our Highland freebooters or ca- 
terans, of whom, I think, Cap- 
tain Dalgetty, you musi have 
heard.” 

« And that I have,” said the 
Captain, exerting himself to an- 
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swer the appeal. “ Before I left 
the Mareschal College of Aberdeen, 
Dugald Garr was playing the devil 
in the Garioch, and the Farquhar- 
sons on Dee-side, and the Clan 
Chattan on the Gordons’ lands, 
and the Grants and Camerons in 
Moray-land. And since that I 
have seen the Cravats and Pan- 
dours in Pannonia and Transylva- 
nia, and the Cossacks from the 
Polish frontier, and robbers, ban- 
ditti, and barbarians of all coun- 
tries besides, so that I have a dis- 
tinct idea of your breken High- 
landmen.”’ 

‘«« The clan,” said Lord Men- 
teith, “ with whom the maternal 
uncle of the M‘Aulays had been 
placed in feud, was a small sept of 
banditti, called, from their house- 
less state, and their incessantly 
wandering among the mountains 
and glens, the Children, of the 
Mist. They are a fierce and hardy 
people, with all the irritability, 
and wild and vengeful passions, 
proper to men who have never 
known the restraint of civilized 
society. A party of them lay in 
wait for the unfortunate warden of 
the forest, surprised him while 
hunting alone and unattended, and 
slew him with every circumstance 
of inventive cruelty. They cut off 
his head, and resolved, in a bra- 
vado, to exhibit it at the castle of 
his brother-in-law. The laird was 
absent, and the lady reluctantly 
received as guests, men against 
whom, perhaps, she was afraid to 
shut her gates. Refreshments 
were placed before the Children of 
the Mist, who took an opportunity 
to take the head of their victim 
from the plaid in which it was 
wrapped, placed it on the table, 
put a piece of bread between the 
lifeless jaws, bidding them do their 
office now, since many a good meal 
they had eaten at thattable. The 
lady, who had been absent for some 


household purpose, entered at this 
moment, and, upon beholding her 
brother’s head, fled, like an arrow, 
out of the house into the woods, 
uttering shriek upon shriek. The 
ruffians, satisfied with this savage 
triumph, withdrew. The terrified 
menials, after overcoming the alarm 
to which they had been subjected, 
sought their unfortunate mistress 
in every direction, but she was no- 
where to be found. The unfortu- 
nate husband returned next day, 
and, with the assistance of his 
people, undertook a more anxious 
and distant search, but to equally 
little purpose. It was believed 
universally that, in the ecstasy of 
her terror, she must either have 
thrown herself over one of the 
humerous precipices which over- 
hang the river, or into a deep lake 
about a mile from thecastle. Her 
loss was the more lamented, as she 
was six months advanced in her 
pregnancy ; Angus M‘Aulay, her 
eldest son, having been born about 
eighteen months before.——But I 
tire you, Captain Dalgetty, and 
you seem inclined to sleep.” 

“ By no means,” answered the 
soldier; “ I am no whit somnolent ; 
J always hear best with my eyes 
shut. It is a fashion I learned 
when I stood centinel.”” 

“ And I dare say,” said Lord 
Menteith, aside to Anderson, “ the 
weight of the halberd of the ser- 
jeant of the rounds often made him 
open them.” 

Being apparently, however, in 
the humour of story-telling, the 
young nobleman went on, address- 
ing himself chiefly to his servants, 
without minding the slumbering 
veteran. 

“« Every baron in the country,” 
said he, “ now swore revenge for 
this dreadful crime. They took 
arms with the relations and bro- 
ther in-law of the murdered person, 
and the Children of the Mist were 
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hunted down, I believe, with as 
little mercy as they had themselves 
manifested. Seventeen heads, the 
loody trophies of their vengeance, 
were distributed among the allies, 
and fed the crows upon the gates 
of their castles. ‘The survivors 
sought out more distant wilder- 
nesses, to which they retreated.” 

« To your right hand, counter- 
march, and retreat to your former 
ground,” said Captain Dalgetty ; 
the military phrase having pro- 
duced the correspondent word of 
command; and then starting up, 
professed he had been profoundly 
attentive to every word that had 
been spoken. 

«¢ It is the custom in summer,” 
said Lord Menteith, without mind- 
ing his apology, “ to send the 
cows to the upland pastures to have 
the benefit of the grass; and the 
maids of the village, and of the 
family, go there to milk them in 
the morning and evening. While 
thus employed, the females of this 
family, to their great terror, per- 
ceived that their motions were 
watched at a distance by a pale, 
thin, meager figure, bearing a 
strong resemblance to their de- 
ceased mistress, and passing, of 
course, for her apparition. When 
some of the boldest resolved to 
approach this faded form, it fled 
from them into the woods with a 
wild shriek. The husband, in- 
formed of this circumstance, came 
up to the glen with some attend- 
ants, and took his measures so well 
as to intercept the retreat of the 
unfortunate fugitive, and to secure 
the person of his unfortunate lady, 
though her intellect proved to be 
totally deranged. How she sup- 
ported herself during her wander- 
ing in the woods could not be 
known—some supposed she lived 
upon roots and wild berries, with 
Which the woods at that season 
abounded ; but the greater part of 
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the vulgar were satisfied that she 
must have subsisted upon the milk 
of the wild does, or been nourished 
by the fairies, or supported in some 
manner equally marvellous. Her 
re-appearance was more easily ac- 
counted for. She had seen from the 
thicket the milking of the cows, 
to superintend which had been her 
favourite domestic employment,and 
the habit had prevailed even in her 
deranged state of mind. 

‘«* In due season the unfortunate 
lady was delivered of a boy, who 
not only shewed no appearance of 
having suffered from his mother’s 
calamities, but appeared to be an 
infant of uncommon health and 
strength. The unhappy mother, 
after her confinement, recovered 
her reason—at least ina great mea- 
sure, but never her health and 
spirits. Allan was her only joy. 
Her attention to him was unremit- 
ting ; and unquestionably she must 
have impressed upon his early mind 
many of those superstitious ideas 
to which his moody and enthusi- 
astic temper gave so ready a re- 
ception. She died when he was 
about ten years old. Her last 
words were spoken to him in pri- 
vate; but there is little doubt that 
they conveyed an injunction of 
vengeance upon the Children of 
the Mist, with which he has since 
amply complied. 

“* From this moment the habits 
of Allan M‘Aulay were totally 
changed. He had hitherto been 
his mother’s constant companion, 
listening to her dreams, and re- 
peating his own, and feeding his 
imagination, which, probably from 
the circumstances preceding his 
birth, was constitutionally derang- 
ed, with all the wild and terrible 
superstitions so common to the 
mountaineers, to which his uafor- 
tunate mother had become much 
addicted since her brother’s death. 
By living in this manner, the boy 
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had gotten a timid, wild, startled 
look, loved to seek out solitary 
places in the woods, and was never 
so much terrified as by the ap- 
proach of children of the same 
age. I remember, although some 
years younger, being brought up 
here by my father upon a visit, nor 
can I forget the astonishment with 
which I saw this infant hermit 
shun every attempt I made to en- 
gage him in the sports natural to 
our age. I can remember his fa- 
ther bewailing his disposition to 
mine, and alleging, at the same 
time, that it was impossible for 
him to take from his wife the com- 
pany of the boy, as he seemed to 
be the only consolation that re- 
mained to her in this world, and 
as the amusement which Allan’s 
society afforded her seemed to pre- 
vent the recurrence, at least in its 
full force, of that fearful malady 
by which she had been visited. 
But, after the death of his mother, 
the habits and inanners of the boy 
seemed at once to change. It is 
true he remained as thoughtful and 
serious as before; and lony fits of 
silence and abstraction shewed 
plainly that his disposition, in this 
respect, was in no degree altered. 
But at other times he sought out 
the rendezvouses of the youth of 
the clan, which he had hitherto 
seemed anxious to avoid. He 
took share in all their exercises ; 
and, from his very extraordinary 
personal strength, soon excelled 
his brother and other youths, whose 
age considerably exceeded his own. 
They who had hitherto held him 
in contempt, now feared, if they 
did not love him; and instead of 
Allan’s being esteemed a dream- 
ing, womanish, and feeble-minded 
boy, those who encountered him 
in sports or military exercise now 
complained that, when heated by 
the strife, he was too apt to turn 
game into earnest, and to forget 





that he was only engaged in a 
friendly trial of strength.—But I 
speak to regardless ears,’ said 
Lord Menteith, interrupting him- 
self, for the captain’s nose now 
gave the most indisputable signs 
that he was fast locked in the arms 
of oblivion. 

“ If you mean the ears of that 
snorting swine, my lord,” said 
Anderson, “ they are, indeed, shut 
to anything that you can say; 
nevertheless, this place being unfit 
for more private conference, I hope 
you will have the goodness to pro- 
ceed, for Sibbald’s benefit and for 
mine. The history of this poor 
young fellow has a deep and wild 
interest in it.” 

“ You must know, then,” con- 
tinued Lord Menteith, “ that Allan 
continued to increase in strength 
and activity tll his fifteenth year, 
about which time he assumed a 
total independence of character, 
and impatience of controul, which 
much alarmed his surviving pa- 
rent. He was absent in the woods 
for whole days and nights, under 
pretence of hunting, though he did 
not always bring home game. His 
father was the more alarmed, be- 
cause several of the Children of 
the Mist, encouraged by the in- 
creasing troubles of the state, had 
ventured back to their old haunts, 
nor did he think it altogether safe 
to renew any attack upon them, 
The risk of Allan, in his wander- 
ings, sustaining injury from these 
vindictive free-booters, was a per- 
petual source of apprehension. 

“ I was myself upon a visit to 
the castle when this matter was 
brought to a crisis. Allan had 
been absent since day-break in the 
woods, where I had sought for 
him in vain; it was a dark stormy 
night, and he did not return. His 
father expressed the utmost anxi- 
ety, and spoke of detaching a party 
at the dawn of morning in quest 
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of him, when, as we were sitting at 
the supper-table, the door sud- 
denly opened, and Allan entered 
the room with a proud, firm, and 
confident air. His intractability 
of temper, as well as the unsettled 
state of his mind, had such an in- 
fluence over his father, that he 
suppressed all other tokens of dis- 
pleasure, excepting the observa- 
tion that I had killed a fat buck, 
and had returned before sun-set, 
while he supposed Allan, who had 
been on the hill till midnight, had 
returned with empty hands. ‘ Are 
you sure of that?’ said Allan, 
fiercely ; ‘ here is something will 
tell you another tale.’ 

“ We now observed his hands 
were bloody, and that there were 
spots of blood on his face, and 
waited the issue with impatience ; 
when suddenly, undoing the corner 
of his plaid, he rolled down on the 
table a human head, bloody, and 
new severed, saying at the same 
time, ‘ Lie thou where the head 
of a better man lay before ye.’ 
From the haggard features, and 
matted red hair and beard, partly 
grizzled with age, his father and 
others present recognised the head 
of Hector of the Mist, a well- 
known leader among the outlaws, 
redoubled for strength and fero- 
city, whe had been active in the 
murder of the unfortunate warden, 
and had escaped by desperate de- 
fence and extraordinary agility, 
when so many of his companions 
were destroyed. We were all, it 
may be believed, struck with sur- 
prise, but Allan refused to gratify 
our curiosity; and we only con- 
jectured that he must have over- 
come the eutlaw after a desperate 
struggle, because we discovered 
that he had sustained several 
wounds from the contest. All 
measures were now taken to ensure 
him against the vengeance of the 
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freebooters; but neither his wounds, 
nor the positive command of his 
father, nor even the locking the 
gates of the castle and the doors 
of his apartment, were precautions 
adequate to prevent Allan from 
seeking out the very persons to 
whom he was peculiarly ovnoxi- 
ous. He made his escape by night 
from the window of the apartment, 
and laughing at his father’s vain 
care, produced on one occasion the 
head of one, and upon another 
those of two of the Children of the 
Mist. At length these men, fierce 
as they were, became appalled by 
the inveterate animosity and au- 
dacity with which Allan sought 
out their recesses. As he never 
hesitated to encounter any odds, 
they concluded that he must bear 
a charmed life, or fight under the 
guardianship of some supernatural 
influence. Neither gun, dirk, nor 
dourlach, they said, availed aught 
against him. They imputed this 
to the remarkable circumstances 
under which he was born; and at 
length five or six of the stoutest 
Caterans of the Highlands would 
have fled at Allan’s halloo, or the 
blast of his horn. In the mean- 
while, however, they carried on 
their old trade, and did the M‘Au- 
lays, as well as their kinsmen and 
allies, as much mischief as they 
could. This provoked another ex- 
pedition against the tribe, in which 
I had my share ; we surprised them 
effectually, by besetting at once 
the upper and under passes of the 
county, aud made such clean work 
as is usual on these occasions, 
burning and slaying right before 
us. In this terrible species of war, 
even the females and the helpless 
do not always escape. One little 
maiden alone, who smiled upon 
Allan’s drawn dirk, escaped his 
vengeance upon my earnest en- 
treaty. She was brought to the 
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castle, and here bred up under the 
name of Annot Lyle, the most 
beautiful little fairy certainly that 
ever danced upon a heath by moon- 
light. It was long ere Allan could 
endure the presence of the child, 

until it occurred to his imagina- 
tion, from her features perhaps, 

that she did not belong to the 
hated blood of his enemies, but 
had become their captive in some 
of their incursions; a circumstance 
not in itself impossible, but in 
which he believes as firmly as in 
holy writ. He is particularly de- 
lighted by her skill im music, which 
is so exquisite, that she far exceeds 
the best performers in this country 
in playing on the clashach or harp. 

It was discovered that this pro- 
duced upon the disturbed spirits 
of Allan, in his gloomiest moods, 
beneficial effects, similar to those 
experienced by the Jewish monarch 
of old: and so engaging is the 
temper of Anuot Lyle, so fascinat- 
ing the innocence and gaiety of 
her disposition, that she is consi- 
dered and treated in the castle 
rather as the sister of the proprie- 
tor, than as a dependant upon his 
charity. Indeed, it is impossible 
for. any one to see her without 
being deeply interested by the in- 
genuity, liveliness, and sweetness 
of her disposition.” 

“Take care, my lord,” said 
Anderson, smiling; “ there is 
danger in such violent commenda- 
tions. Allan M‘Aulay, as your 
lordship describes him, would prove 
no very safe rival.”’ 

« Pooh! pooh !”? said Lord Men- 
teith, laughing, yet blushing at the 
same time; “ Allan is not acces- 
sible to the passion of love; and 
for myself,”’ said he, more gravely, 
“ Annot’s unknown birth isa suf- 
ficient reason against serious de- 
signs, and her unprotected state 
precludes every other.” 


** It is spoken like yourself, my 
lord’? said Anderson.—‘“ But I 
trust you will proceed with your 
interesting story.” 

“ It is well nigh finished,”’ said 
Lord Menteith; “ I have only to 
add, that, from the great strength 
and ‘courage of Allan M‘Aulay, 
from his energetic and uncontroul- 
able disposition, and from an opi- 
nion generally entertained and en- 
couraged by himself, that he holds 
communion with supernatural be- 
ings, and can predict future events, 
the clan pay a much greater de- 
gree of deference to him than even 
to his brother, who is a bold-heart- 
ed rattling Highlander, but with 
nothing which can possibly rival 
the extraordinary character of his 
younger brother.” 


PPPS 


THE AMATEURS; 


OR, 
THE HUT ON THE HEATH. 
A TALE, 


“ Ir is a delightful morning,” 
said Mr. Beresford, speaking to his 
sister-in-law, as he entered the 
chamber of his wife, then confined 
with her second child; “‘ have you 
a mind for a ride to Richmond? 
Varnish has brought me a ticket 
of admission to Earl Fitzwalter’s 
mansion, where I expect to see 
some very valuable paintings.”— 
“« Paintings still,” said Clara, laugh- 
ing: “go on, I will soon be with 
you.” “ Weill, thank heaven, he 
cannot buy them,” said Mrs. Beres- 
ford, as her husband quitted the 
room, “ so J shall be easy on that 
account.”? “So too should I,’’ 
replied Clara, “ if I could see you 
assume sufficient spirit to affront 
Varnish, who, I am certain, is 
greatly imposing on the good na- 
ture of his friend.” “1 fear he 
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is,” said Mrs. Beresford, “ but I 
cannot interfere; for on this point 
Charles is so very tenacious, so 
certain that he cannot be deceiv- 
ed.” “And that fancied seca- 
rity,”’ said Clara, “is the very 
thing that lays him open to im- 
position.” ‘ Clara, [ am waiting 
for you,’ said Mr. Beresford, 
speaking from the hall; “ And 1 
am coming directly,” she replied. 
Their way to Richmond was over 
Hounslow Heath. It was an April 
morning, sunshine and showers, 
and they were overtaken, about 
the middle of the heath, by a 
sudden storm of hail. ‘ Ride on,’ 
said Mr. Beresford, ‘ we shall 
soon be at Hounslow.” This 
Clara endeavoured to do; but it so 
happened, whether through terror 
or obstinacy I have never been 
able to ascertain, that Janet stood 
still in the middle of the road, 
while the wind blew and the hail 
beat in the face of her mistress. 
With some difficulty Clara alight- 
ed from her unruly steed, and John 
was ordered to go forward, and 
seek for shelter, when Janet trot- 
ted after him without the least 
hesitation; Mr. Beresford, leading 
his horse, and taking Clara’s arm, 
made the best of his way towards 
a yew hedge that he observed in a 
direction to screen them, in some 
degree, from the weather. The 
hail ceased, and a heavy rain suc- 
ceeded. Mr, Beresford fastened 
his horse to a tree, and went in 
search of better accommodation. 
Recollecting somewhere near the 
spot a house that belonged to a 
man of fortune, he soon discovered 
it, and rang the bell, but no one 
answered. He rang again; and 
at length an old woman carefully 
wrapped up in a camblet cloak, 
and keeping him at the gate while 
she put on her clogs, came for- 
ward, and asked his business ?— 
The answer was, “Shelter.” “Oh, 
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bless you, Sir!” said the dame, in 
no very gracious tone, “if you were 
to give me the Ingies of gold, I 
could not let you in; we never 
open these gates but when his 
honour is at home, and then but 
seldoin ; for he does not like stran- 
gers.” © Churl,” said Mr. Be- 
resford to himself, calling to mind 
some lines of Parnell’s Hermit, 
“he is determined that strangers 
shall have but little to thank him 
for.’ Returning to his compa- 
nion, he found that, by a sudden 
shift of wind, the hedge no longer 
afforded shelter. Fortunately, John 
had been more successful than his 
master, and returned to tell them 
of a hut he had discovered at a 
little distance from the road, where 
he had left Janet under a hovel 
raised with furze and turf. John 
went forward, leading Mr. Beres- 
ford’s horse, who followed with 
Clara as fast as possible through 
thick furze and tangled briars to a 
miserable looking hut, that seemed 
only fit for the habitation of brutes; 
the interior looked so wretched 
that Clara shuddered, and shrunk 
involuntarily back. “‘ Dear Clara,” 
said Mr. Beresford, “ do not be 
fastidious; dismal as the place 
looks, it will shelter us from the 
weather.” ‘ Put on some more 
furze,”’” said a tall thin sickly 
looking woman to a poor shivering 
shoeless boy, whom she called Joe. 
The fire soon blazed, and its warmth 
rather dissipated the gloom of the 
place; whilst the light it threw 
around, enabled our visitors to ex- 
amine more minutely the poverty 
it betrayed. In one corner sat a 
girl about nine years of age, rock- 
ing a baby in a cradle without a 
head; at intervals she pulled 
rushes, which she dipped in 
grease as a substitute for candles. 
Three chairs, one of them without 
a back, an old deal table, some 
straw in a corner covered with a 
D 
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tattered rug, and a few pieces of 
blanket, were all the furniture in 
the place. The poor woman offer- 
ed Miss Cambridge a chair, who, 
to avoid the appearance of pride, 
seated herself by the fire; when 
Mr. Beresford, who was leaning 
over the back of it, suddenly ut- 
tered an exclamation of surprise, 
and directed her attention to an 
old painting that hung over th 
chimney. He examined it very 
minutely ; wiped the dust from it 
with his pocket-handkerchief ; and, 
after a few minutes, asked . 
poor woman if she would s sell i 
** Sell it, Sir,’ she replied, in a 
tone of surprise, “ who would buy 
it?’ “J will,’ cried Mr. Beres- 
ford ; “ have you any thing more 
of the samekind 2” “There should 
be the head of a woman, if it has 
not been burnt,’ was the answer. 
“ Burnt !” said Mr. Beresford, in 
great surprise, “ surely you do 
not burn pictures.” ‘ It is only 
painted ou a bit of board,” said 
she. “ On board! Look for it! 
I hope it is not lost !?’? “ Oh, no,” 
said Joe, ‘‘ I know where it is.”’ 
«“s Where, my good boy? make 
haste and find it.” «Here it is, Sir,” 
said he, pointing to what had once 
been a window, but was now nearly 
covered with rags an 1 paper to 
exclude the cold; “ we itis; J 
stuck it up here to keep out the 
wind.” “1 hope it has not been 
nailed,” said Mr. Beresford, re- 
leasing from its disgraceful situa- 
tion the picture of a Madona ex- 
quisitely painted, which, at some 
former period, might have graced 
the Vatican. “ But I have no- 
thing, Sir, to put against the win- 
dow,’ ’ said the woinan hesit: atingly. 
« Never mind that,’ said Joe, 
“there is a bit of straw in the 
hovel,. I'll fetch that and tuck in 5 
for if the gentleman buys the pic- 
ures, I shall have a pair of shoes, 
and then I can go to work.” “ Poor 


iittle fellow,” said Clara, in an affec- 
tionate tone, “ what work can you 
do?” “Qh, a great many things, 

Miss ; I can pick up stones frighten 
birds, cut furze, and goa weeding. 

« Then you shall have a new pair of 
shoes to-morrow,” said she, ‘‘whe- 
ther the gentleman does or does 
not buy them.” “Oh, thank you, 
Miss,”’ said he, while hope and 
expectation played on a counte- 
nauce by no means void of interest. 

(To be continued.) 


LETTERS or CAMBRIANNA. 
LETTER IV. 


To Miss M*****, 

On her intended Marriage. 

Jan. 8, 1819. 
My DEAR ELiza, 

Tue education of females of the 
present age is carried to such an ex- 
tent that itis very difficult to deter- 
mine what a girl should not learn ! 
for it seems fashion bears away 

the palin from reason and consist- 
ency, and every plan of education 
is rejected and despised that does 
not exactly coincide with that of 
the times. Every mother has a 
right to instruct her children after 
the method she most approves; but 
every rational parent must know 
that all are not gifted alike, con- 
sequently must make allowances 
for the difference of abilities, and 
should view with equal eandour, 
the deficieneies in her own off- 
spring, as she would those of 
others. The mind is capable of 
very great improvement, and, pro- 
perly ‘Waleed and cultivated, will 
become enlarged and refined in 
proportion to the assistance offered 
to nature; aud the memory, 1 
carefully exercised, may in due 
time be strengthened, so as to 
make it clear and retentive. Mo- 
derate abilities, with industry and 
"steady application, have frequently 
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attained the same perfection as 
those persons to whom the Al- 
mighty has been more lavish of 
his gifts: Dr. Watts, in the intro- 
duction to his Logic, says, “‘ The 
acquired improvements of reason 
in different men, make much greater 
distinction between them than na- 
ture had made.”? The doctor fur- 
ther proceeds, ‘“ I could even ven- 
ture to say, that the improvement 
of reason has raised the learned 
and the prudent in the European 
world almost as much above the 
Hottentots and other savages of 
Africa, as those savages are by 
nature superior to the birds, the 
beasts, and the fishes.”’ 

Although much has been writ- 
ten in favour of a scholastic edu- 
cation for females, I ain of opinion, 
from observation and experience, 
that a private instruction at home 
is the most desirable and proper 
plan of educating girls. There 
are a thousand objections which I 
could point out to you, against 
Sending a girl to a public semi- 
nary. It is true, some females, from 
the loss of their parents, (as was 
your own case,) in early life, are 
irequently left without any near 
relatives, but are committed té the 
care of persons who do not always 
take an interest in their welfare ; 
others, from the confined circum- 


_ Stances of their parents, are des- 


tined to fill the station of gover- 
nesses in private families; in such 


_ cases, it is absolutely necessary 


they should be sent to school, where 
they may receive such an educa- 
lion as may render them proper 
members of society, and calculated 
to sustain the situation designed 
for them; but where there is a 
mother, and that mother fully com- 
petent to undertake the instruction 
of her children, it will be found 
far preferable to a public educa- 
tion. No eye is like the tender 
eye of a mother, who, while she 
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altends to the cultivation of the 
minds of her offspring, will at the 
same time regulate their studies 
in such a manner as to prevent 
their health being injured by the 
too constant application of them. 
Valuable as the treasures of an 
enlightened and well cultivated 
mind are, yet they cannot, or 
ought not to be put in competi- 
tion with the greatest of all earthly 
blessings, health: and the former 
should never be too eagerly pur- 
sued, when it is only to he acquired 
by the injury or total loss of the 
latter. You well know, my dear 
Eliza, that health is rarely pro- 
perly attended to in a school; a 
delicate constitution is there ex- 
pected to undergo the same re- 
strictions as a strong habit of body 
is capable of surmounting, and 
many have fallen a sacrifice in the 
bloom of their youth, and spring 
of life, from want of care and pro- 
per attention being paid to their 
health ! Besides, learning is not 
the only requisite in a female: 
morals and manners certainly 
ought not to be excluded, and con- 
sidered as no part of the instruc- 
tion necessary for youth. If the 
morals are not attended to in early 
life, the heart becomes callous, 
and the mind acquires an improper 
bias, which sad experience will 
ultimately shew, is not to be tarn- 
ed as age advances. An easy and 
elegant address is only to be ac- 
quired by observation, the force of 
good example, and mixing in gen- 
teel circles. A girl’s head may 
be formed ata school, but it is a 
creat chance if her manners are; 
for it too frequently happens, when 
a parent has been at a very great 
expence in educating girls, and 
conceives that when they leave 
school, they are calculated to be 
introduced into company, they re- 
turn home with a sutticient dose of 
Music, French, Dancing, &c, &c. 
D2 
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&c. but are perfectly unacquainted 
with the address of a gentlewoman, 
and these easy polite and unaffect- 
ed manners so truly fascinating in 
youth, A school you may consi- 
der a world in miniature, all dif- 
fering in temper, abilities, and 
mind, as much as in features: and 
the force of bad example is such, 
that young minds are too often 
ready, (either from inexperience 
or want of thought, nay, perhaps 
both,) to adopt the sentiments and 
follow the example of those who 
delight in error, and whose sole 
aim is to induce those who act 
right, to tread in their wanton and 
giddy steps; in short, if the heart 
is not finally corrupted, the temper 
stands in very great danger of 
being soured. A girl of anaturally 
sweet disposition, may possibly 
get it polluted, and one who is 
predisposed to be ungovernable 
and peevish, may find food in a 
school to satisfy her hunger after 
perverseness, but has very little 
chance of being in the least edi- 
fied. In a large seminary, it is 
impossible a mistress can, in jus- 
tice to the other pupils eommitted 
to her charge, devote more than 
an equal portion of her time to 
each; consequently an idle-dis- 
posed girl can derive no effectual 
check from her authority. 

Many persons assert, that it is 
impracticable to sustain the order 
and regularity in a private educa- 
tion that are observed in a public 
one, and that girls cannot have 
an equal stimulus to exertion and 
emulation when instructed at home. 
I have frequently witnessed as 
much regularity observed in pri- 
vate tuition as there could possibly 
be in a public seminary ; and where 
this is not the case, it certainly 
must be the fault of the mother, 
who has not sufficient resolution 
to adopt, and perseverance to sus- 
tain, the order which is requisite 


for the improvement of her chil- 
dren. With regard to the emula- 
tion excited in schools, I need only 
to observe, that a tender mother’s 
approbation I should think at all 
times a sufficient stimulus to exer- 
tion, with a child, whose heart is 
not totally incapable of affection 
and duty. Should, however, ill- 
health preclude your attending 
entirely to the education of your 
children, endeavour to procure a 
female, whose morals, manners, 
and attainments, qualify her to 
undertake the charge of young 
persons; thus you will always 
have your girls under your own 
eye, and perceive the progress 
they make in their learning, even 
though you are incapacitated from 
instructing them entirely. As the 
improvement of the mind, and the 
forming the manners of your girls, 
will, in such a case, devolve chiefly 
on their governess, you cannot be 
too particular in your inquiries 
relative to the character of the 
person to whom such a charge is 
to be intrusted; and permit me to 
observe, should you meet witha 
young woman calculated for her 
situation, of an amiable disposi- 
tion, and correct deportment, you 
may rest assured you possess an 
inestimable treasure, and should 
always consider her as your chil- 
dren’s friend, and behave with kind- 
ness, affability, and respect to lier. 
It is common in this enlightened 
age, to consider a governess as an 
inferior, or an upper servant, to 
exclude her from your table, and 
forbid her appearance with you in 
company, either at home or abroad, 
and to treat her, in every respect, 
as a being greatly beneath your- 
self and family. Is this a line of 
conduct proper to adopt towards 
the person destined to form the 
morals and manners of your chil- 
dren? If your governess is deem- 
ed adequate to undertake the in- 
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struction of your girls, she ought 
most assuredly to be admitted to 
your table, where she will be en- 
abled to improve herself by the so- 
ciety you may keep, and correct and 
form the manners of her pupils: 
every disrespect you may shew 
her, will be noticed by your chil- 
dren ; and, instead of their yield- 
ing to ber authority, they will 
stight her instructions, and treat 
her with contempt. The manner 
in which governesses are treated 
in most families, to use no harsher 
terms, certainly calls the common 
sense of their employers greatly 
in question; but I am happy to 
say, there are still situations to be 
found where they will be treated 
according to their merits, and [| 
have every reason to suppose that, 
should you ever require their ser- 
vices, you will not forget what is 
due to talent,worth, and misfortune. 
I say talent, from a supposition 
that she may probably equal, if not 
surpass, yourself iu attainments ; 
worth, as it relates to her character, 
of course cannot be dispensed with; 
and misfortune,knowing that young 
ladies of good families are fre- 
quently reduced to the necessity 
of taking the situation of a gover- 
ness, from some affliction or pecu- 
niary embarrassment. With a de- 
sirc, then, to support themselves 
with credit and propriety, I shall 
leave it to your own heart to 
determine the conduct proper to 
adopt towards them. “It is not 
euough barely to pay those whose 
talents are superior to our own, (I 
mean such talents as would become 
our condition if we had them,) 
methinks we ought to do some- 
thing more than barely gratify 
them for what they do at our com- 
mand, only because’ their fortunes 
are below us,””—Whether the polite 
refinement of our age has increased 
its virtue, is heyond my judgment 
to determine : daily commerce with 
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the world, and a minute observa- 
tion of its effects on the different 
ranks and classes in society, will, 
my dear girl, very sufficiently an- 
swer your inquiry; perhaps upon 
investigation you will find that it 
has been, and continues to be, pro- 
ductive of many evils, but of little 
good. You will perceive, from my 
free opinion relative to the instruc- 
tion of children, that Lam decidedly 
averse to a public system of edu- 
cation for females ; nor can I allow 
it to be a plan by any means ad- 
visable, where there is no incon- 
venience to accrue from their re- 
ceiving instraction at home, or, as 
I before stated, where the loss of 
parents renders it impracticable for 
them to receive their education in 
any other manner but at a public 
seminary. You are now left, my 
dear Eliza, to pursue that method 
which you consider will be most 
advantageous to those children you 
are destined to take under your 
charge. Asa friend, I have given 
you my sentiments candidly. They 
are such as, I think, are founded 
upon reason; and, if you derive 
the smallest advantage from the 
perusal of the same, the wishes 
will be fully answered, of your 
much attached and faithful friend, 


CAMBRIANNA. 
REMARKS 
ON THE 
Posthumous Honours bestowed on 
Poetical Merit, 
Occasioned by the recent Subscription 
for the Purpose of erecting a Monu- 
ment in Scotland to perpetuate the 
Memory ot Robert Burns. 
‘“ Know thy own worth, and venerate 
the lyre; 
And to the height of judgment sound, 
aspire,” 
I saw lately an advertisemeut 
in one of the daily papers, an- 
uouncing the intention of the no- 
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bility and gentry of Scotland to 
erect a monument to the memory 
of their poet Burns—a writer so 
justly celebrated. And it gave 
me pleasure at the same time to 
learn that his widow and family 
have been comfortably provided for, 
by the sale of an edition of his 
poems, published for their benefit. 
Such proceedings do honour to a 
nation, and to the generous indivi- 
duals who lend their assistance out 
of respect to merit. For, unfortu- 
nately, it too often happens, that 
the man of genius and literary 
talent passes through life in ob- 
seurity; frequently in distress ;— 
and his family suffering extreme 
wretchedness. 

The misery endured by Chat- 
terton, (to go no further in point of 
proof,) is yet fresh in memory,— 
He now classes with the poets of 
Great Britain. 

** Seven famous towns contend for Ho- 
MER, DEAD, 


Through which the ctrvinc Homer, 
begg’d his bread.” 


An absurd prejudice prevails 
against living merit, unless some 
person of distinction in the republic 
of letters undertakes the cause, as 
Capel Lofft did for Bloomfield. 

It is strange that it should be 
found necessary to persuade us to 
think the works of an anthor meri- 
torious:—that readers will not 
judge for themselves :—that they 
will prefer inferior compositions, if 
sanctioned by a name, and agree 
to applaud, only because they have 
heard some one else commend. 
But should an author of real merit 
die, and any skilful editor gain 
possession of his papers, his disre- 
garded productions are then held 
up as objects of esteem and vene- 
ration,—and every fragment ac- 
quires the sanctity of a relique, 

Shenstone gave encouragement 
to Woodhouse, aud Mrs. Hannah 
More protection and assistance to 



































Customs of the Ancient Gael. 


Yearsley ;—and thus two families 
were relieved from necessity. 

Quin presented Thomson with 
one hundred pounds, when the 
latter was in trouble, by way of 
anticipating a legacy intended to 
the author of the Seasons, for the 
pleasure they had afforded him. 

“They who use a lamp,” said 
Anaxagoras to Pericles, “ take 
care to supply it with oil *.’— 
Thoughtless opulence frequently 
overlooks the wants of others, 
though very glad to receive the 
aid of superior abilities on im- 
portant occasions. The wisdom 
of a poor individual saved a city 
from destruction, says Solomon, 
yet no one remembered that same 
poor mant. 

These are pointed reproofs, and 
should awaken us to acts of justice 
and kindness towards those from 
whom we receive benefit, entertain- 
ment, information, or assistance, 
in whatsoever way administered. 

To be regardless of such cire 
cumstances discovers a deficiency 
in our characters of which we ought 
to be ashamed. Let it therefore 
be kept in perpetual remembrance, 
that we are never impoverished by 
performing these duties; and that, 
while we are attending to the dic- 
tates of goodness and humanity, we 
shall be effectually guarded from 
the idle insinuations of extrava- 
gance and folly. 

May 18, 1819. PHEMIUS. 

* He availed himself of the counsel 
of the philosopher, and yet suffered him 
to starve. 

+ Ecclesiastes, cap. 9. v. 14. 15. 16, 
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Customs of the Ancient Gael, 

THE ancient Gael ascribed great 
virtues to hether beer, as a deter- 
gent and restorative. They hada 
tradition that the art of making 
this salutary beverage was derived 
from their invaders, the Danes. 
They gathered the heath in bud, 
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before the flowers began to open, 
‘and stripping it from the stalk, in- 
‘fused with boiling water two parts 
of hether tops to one of barley 
malt. The liquor was boiled, cool- 
ed, fermented, and treated like 
malt beer. This was the diet 
drink of the wounded, and the 
wounds were dressed with oint- 
ment of daisy roots. The roots of 
common field daisy were collected, 
whenever the leaf could be distin- 
guished from other spring plants, 
and when bruised between two 
stones, with half as much fresh 
marrow, was set over a slow fire 
two hours, and then strained for 
application as a dressing. 

For a cough, the ancient Gael 
prepared two parts of the inner 
bark of the sallow tree, and one 
part of the inner bark of the bram- 
ble thorn, simmered over a slow 
fire, with new churned butter and 
honey. So much as would sweeten 
the unguent was stirred in while 
hot, after straining the refuse away. 
This is the ointment still given by 
herballists as an antidote to the 
hooping cough. The bulk of a 
hazle-nut, taken at five in the morn- 
ing, and the same quantity three 
hours after, delaying breakfast till 
ten o’clock, is yet believed to pre- 
vent infection from the hooping 
cough, 

The expressed juice of the com- 
mon sloe indelibly marks linen. 
The name or numbers should be 
written with a clean pen. ‘The 
aucient Gael used this juice to 
mark wooden utensils, or to stain 
them in stripes or fanciful figures. 
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THE FEMALE PIRATE. 


Yo the Editor of the New British Lady’s Magazine. 

IN a former communication I of- 
fered to your readers a sketch of 
European piracy in the 15th, 16th, 
and 17th centuries, The authentic 
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history of a female pirate will 
surprise, though it cannot delight 
the fair. Avilda, daughter to the 
King of Gothland, one of the love- 
liest women of her age, prided her- 
self in victories as a marine spoiler. 
Sigar, King of Denmark, sought 
her in marriage ; but the Amazon 
despised lover-like adulation, and 
rejected the costly presents laid at 
her feet by the royal admirer. 
Sigar resolved to assail her heart 
by a more appropriate encounter. 
He fitted out a mighty fleet, and 
engaging the ships of Avilda in a 
furious battle, which lasted eigh- 
teen hours, he vanquished the 
prowess and affections of this va- 
lorous beauty. 


BR. G. 
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AGAINST PROCRASTINATION. 
‘* Happy the man:— and happy he 
alone ; 
He, who can call to-day his own. 
He who, secure within himself, can say, 
To-morrow do thy worst; for I have 
liv'd to-day.” 


“ Where shall I find him? Angels tell 
me where 

Shall I see glories beaming from his 
brow ? 

Or trace his footsteps by the rising 
flow’rs ? 

The awful independent en to-morrow, 

Whose work is done ;—who triumphs in 
the past ; 

Whose yesterdays look backward with a 


smile ; 
Nor, like the Parthian, wound him as 
they fly.” 


YOUNG. 

“« Set thine house in order,’’ 
said the Prophet Isaiah to Hezc- 
kiah. Similar is the admonition 
of The New Testament: “ The 
night cometh, in which no man 
can work.’ Both the warnings 
were equally kind in their intene 
tion :—whatever we have to do 
should be done quickly: — and 
wherefore should we delay’? To 
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be in readiness for all events can 
be no diminution of our present 
enjoyments, but, on the contrary, 
an increase thereof, from the con- 
sciousness of preparation, and the 
satisfaction of knowing that our 
affairs are settled. For whether 
we consider life on the footing of 
a state of warfare, who would not 
wish to be guarded against sur- 
prise ?—or whether as a journey, 
who would not deem it prudent to 
be provided for its contingencies ?— 
From supineness in one case, and 
from neglect in the other, nothing 
but evil can reasonably be expect- 
ed; nothing but evil can probably 
happen. The poetical illustrations 
which I have selected on this oc- 
casion are very strong in their 
language, and most impressively 
enforce the propriety of the deter- 
mination never to leave till to- 
morrow that which can be done to- 
day. 

The subject isso important, that 
too energetic an application to our 
feelings can scarcely be made; 
neither can any terms too empha- 
tical be used, to fix on our minds 
the idea of the wisdom of adopting 
the resolution recommended in so 
earnest a manner, and which can 
have no other effect, if so adopted, 
than of a result the most beneficial 
to ourselves, to our families, rela- 
tions, friends, and connections, 

ANNA COMNENA, 
Camberwell, May 8, 1819. 


St ial 


EFFUSIONS; 

IN A SERIES OF LETTERS, 

LETTER VI. 

(Continued from Vol. IL, p, 252.) 

February 22nd, 1819. 
You ask me whether I have for- 
got Clorinda.—As well might you 
have asked, and with as much pro- 
priety, Horatio, if I had forgot my 
existence, or the AUTHOR of my 
being.—Forget Clorinda ! 








































Effusions, 


“« The sun shall. cease to give its light, 
‘The stars their orbits leave, 

And fair creation sink in night, 
When I my dear deceive.” 


Did [ not observe, my friend, in 
one of my letters, that absence 
often gave a zest, where a too fre- 
quent intrusion did the contrary ?— 
] have found it so.—And hear what 
Ovid, that great mastes in Love’s 
mighty. school, says— 

‘‘ By a short absence mutual joys in- 
crease ¢ 

’Tis from the toils of war we value peace. 

When Jove awhile the fruitful shower 
restrains, 

The field on his retarn a brighter ver- 
dure gains.” 

So when I again behold her, she 

will shine with redoubled splen- 

dour !—But letters 

‘« That live, that breathe, that speak what 
love inspires, 

Warm from the heart and faithful to its 
fires,”’ 

have been the faithful interpreters 

of our thoughts. 

O what a mind has Clorinda !—- 
Oue of her epistles is worth a thou- 
sand from the pen of your prudish 
coquettes, who are in love with 
every fashionable fool that ventures 
to admire them, and for fashion’s 
sake alone. 

In a party made up on purpose 
for chit-chat, several ladies pro- 
fessed to admire my Lord A : 
as the politest man of the age, be- 
cause he had, forsooth, a peculiar 
manner in his gallantry, and would 
not care risking his life in the ho- 
nour of a duel, so the Honourable 
Lady B or C—— were con- 
cerned in the affair. 

But let me retprn to the subject 
I set out with, and tell you of the 
vision which I saw, or fancied |] 
saw, last evening, in the form ot 
one of those superior beings which 
we picture to our imaginations 
without the reality of realization.— 
I dreamed, and lo! clothed in pure 
and spotless white, with a counte- 
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hance expressive of the most hea- 
venly refinement, appeared at a 
distance, surrounded with the 
Loves and Graces, who were twin- 
ing flowers in various wreaths, and 
braiding their hair with roses to 
adorn some particular object. In 
the midst of the celestial train 
advanced a figure, with an angel- 
like air, who kept dancing to the 
music of a lute. I gazed with 
astonishment as the aerial divinity 
approached, and for a time was 
lost in admiration.—*‘ Vision of 
“light and beauteous as fair!” | 
exclaimed, ‘“‘ Say, by what supe- 
« rior power art thou destined from 
“thy paradisaical sphere, to visit 
“ this rude scene of contention and 
_“ mortality ; and what is the mo- 
“ tive of thy errand—say ?’—“ | 
“ come,” said the vision, “ to dis- 
« pense for thee happiness and de- 
‘light, and to chase from thy 
« heart those shadows of apprehen- 
“sion which weigh so heavily 
“upon it.’—Stretching out my 
arms with rapture to infold so 
blessed a harbinger, it vanished 
from my sight, and— 


~ 


‘© Like a passing thought, it fled 
In light away.” 
—’ Twas Clorinda!! 
H.——-. 
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TRAITS OF EMINENT 
FEMALE CHARACTERS, 


MarcareT LamBrun, — This 
woman, a native of Scotland, had, 
together with her husband, a fo- 
reigner, been several years in the 
service of Mary Stuart. On the 
tragical end of that unfortunate 
princess, the husband, penetrated 
with a sense of her many favours, 
did not long survive the loss of 
such a bountiful mistress; and 
Margaret, as an affectionate wife 
and servant, determined to revenge 
the untimely death of two persons 
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so dear to her. Disguising herself 
in mens’ clothes, by the name of 
Anthony Sparkes, she repaired to 
queen Elizabeth’s court with two 
pistols about her, one to dispatch 
the royal victim, and the other de- 
signed for herself as an escape from 
the hands of justice. Making her 
way through the crowd to get 
within reach of the queen, one of 
the pistols happened to drop, on 
which the guards seized her, and 
were for dragging her away to 
prison; but the queen, taking her 
for a man, would question her, and 
asked her name, country and con- 
dition, to which the assassin com- 
posedly answered: “ Madam, 
though in this dress, I am a wo- 
man; my name Margaret Lam- 
brun; I was several years in the 
service of Mary Queen of Scotland, 
my honoured mistress, who was so 
unjustly put to death; and by her 
death you farther caused that of 
my dear husband, who pined away 
with grief aud abhorrence at so 
worthy a lady being executed like 
a malefactor ; and I, bearing inex- 
pressible veneration for both, re- 
solved, at the risk of my life, to 
avenge their death by your’s, I 
have, indeed, gone through un- 
speakable conflicts, and striven as 
much as possible to divert myself 
from a purpose, which, though in- 
evitably fatal to myself, would be 
of no benefit to my mistress or 
husband ; but my rancour was in- 
surmountable, and J] aman instance 
that no reason or danger can stop 
a woman’s revenge, when stimu- 
lated by love.” 

Irritating and malignant as such 
a speech was, the queen without 
any emotion made the following 
answer : 

“ So you think killing me a 
point of honor, and my death a re- 
taliation, which regard to your 
mistress and husband call for from 
your hands ; but how think you it 
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now behoves me to deal with you?” 
Margaret replied: “ Freely will I 
declare my mind, if your majesty 
will first let me know whether you 
put that question as a queen or as 
a judge?” “ As queen.” ‘ Then 
your majesty should pardon me.” 
“ What security can you give me 
that you will not abuse my good- 
ness by a second attempt?” “ Ma- 
dam, a favour granted with such 
precaution ceases being a favoar, 
so your majesty may proceed 
against me as judge.” flere the 
queen, turning towards some of her 
council who were present, said 
* Thirty years have I been a 
queen, but do not remember ever 
to have met with a person who 
gave me such a lesson; and, in 
return, she has my full and free 
pardon without any precaution.” 
The Lords of the council strongly 
urged the punishment of such a 
premeditated guilt. The queen, 
however, stood to her word. The 
pardoned delinquent desired that 
she might be conveyed out of the 
kingdom, and landed in some fo- 
reigu country ; which request was 
looked on as a stroke of singular 
prudence, and farther recommended 
her to clemency. 

CouUNTESS OF CLARENDON.— 
During the troubles in the reign 
of King Charles the First, a coun- 
try girl came up to London in 
search of a place, as a servant- 
maid ; but not succeeding, she 
applied herself to carrying out 
beer from a brewhouse, and was 
one of those then ealled tud- 
women, ‘The brewer, observing a 
well-looking girl in this low oceu- 
pation, took her into his family as 
a servant; and, after a while, she 
behaving herself with much pru- 
dence and decorum, he married 
her; but he died when she was 
yet a young woman, and left her 
a large fortune, ‘The business of 


the brewery was dropped, and the 
young woman was recommended 
to Mr. Hyde, as a gentleman of 
skill in the law, to settle her hus- 
band’s affairs. Hyde (who was 
afterwards the great Earl of Cla- 
rendon) finding the widow’s for- 
tune very considerable, married 
her. Of this marriage there was 
no other issue than a daughter, 
who was afterwards the wife of 
James the Second, and mother of 
Mary and Anne, Queens of En- 
gland, 


CIPO 
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GEORGE HENRY HARLOW, 


This eminent artist was born in 
St. James’s Street, London, on the 
10th of June, 1787. His father, 
who had been many years in China, 
and then a resident at Canton, im 
commercial pursuits, died in the 
preceding February: thus our 
artist had the misfortune to be a 
posthumous child ; and his mother, 
a wife at the age of fifteen, and a 
widow at the age of tweuty-seven, 
was left with six infants, of whom 
George was the only boy—it may 
easily be conceived, how precious 
le must have been to such a 
mother; and she always evinced 
the deepest anxiety for his future 
welfare. Atan early age, young 
Harlow was sent to Dr. Barrow’s 
scliool, in Soho Square, and after- 
wards to Mr. Roy’s academy, in 
Burlington Street. In these se- 
minaries he received ali his scho- 
lastie education. 

From a child he had always 
evinced an irresistible predilection 
for the art in which he afterwards 
shone with such lustre. His 
mother, finding her son disregard 
all other objects, and fearful of his 
devoting himself to so precarious 
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a profession, applied to Mr. Rush, 
a friend of the family, for his advice, 
who, finding that George, from five 
years old, was scarcely ever with- 
out his pencil, and that he forsook 
all other amusements, when per- 
mitted to use his implements for 
drawing, declared his opinion that 
he ought not to be dissuaded from 
his favourite pursuit, and at his 
own expence placed him for one 
year under the instruction of M, De 
Cort, a painter of views, portraits, 
and animals, for the purpose of 
ascertaining whether his attach- 
ment to the arts was worth culti- 
vating. 

Young Harlow soon exceeded 
the most sanguine expectations of 
his friends, and from De Cort, he 
went to Mr. Drummond, the por- 
trait painter, to study for twelve 
months, and here was formed the 
basis of his future excellence. 
From morning till night he was 
always drawing from plaster casts, 
and no persuasion or amusement 
could induce him to quit his fa- 
vourite study. While with Mr. 
Drummond, he became greatly 
enamoured with the productions 
of Mr. (now Sir Thomas) Law. 
rence, and they were ever thie 
theme of his panegyric. His mo- 
ther, finding her son was destined 
to be an artist, lost no opportunity 
that might tend to his advancement 
in the passion, and visited with her 
youthful painter the galleries of all 
the principle artists in London ; 
but none attracted his attention so 
much as Lawrence, and though he 
had the lucrative offer of a writer- 
ship to India, he rejected it, and 
applied to Mr. Lawrence to receive 
him as 4 pupil, who consented, for 
one hundred guineas per anuum, to 
allow him free access to his house, 
from nine o’clock in the morning 
till four in the afternoon, for the 
purpose of copying his pictures, but 
he received very little advice. For 
eighteen months Harlow prosecuted 
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this course with uncommon dili- 
gence, and success. He never 
studied at the Royal Academy, 
saying that he could do more at 
home, where his attention was un- 
divided, than even with all the ad- 
vantages offered there, in the midst 
of so many others to distract it. 

His affectionate mother seemed 
inspired with his own ardour ; for, 
hearing that the house of Mr. Hamil- 
ton in Dean Street, every way fitted 
for the accommodation of a painter, 
was to let, she immediately tock 
it for her son; at this time our young 
artist was only seventeen. In 1809 
Mrs. Harlow died at the age of 49, 
and the first picture which her son 
exhibited at Somerset House was 
her likeness. 

It was a custom with Mr. Harlow, 
during his whole life, to sketch at 
the moment every thought that 
occurred to him, he thus accumulat- 
ed portfolios of materials for almost 
every emergency. His first histori- 
cal picture was Bolingbroke’s entry 
into London, which was never ex- 
hibited. The first painting he ex- 
hibited at Somerset House (except 
the portrait of his mother) was the 
quarrel between Queen Elizabeth 
and her favourite Essex, in which 
majesty so far forgot itsclf as to 
strike a subject. We do not re- 
member any other historical piece 
between this, painted ten or 
twelve years ago, and the Hubert 
aud Prince Arthur exhibited at the 
British Gallery about four years 
since. Indeed, we apprehend, from 
Mr. Harlow’s not retaining the 
house in Dean Street during 
seven years of this era, and other 
circumstances, that he was onder 
some shade of pecuniary difliculty 
and eclipse. 

The picture of Hubert was paint- 
ed for a Mr. Leader, at the price of 
100 guineas; but Mr. L, afterwards 
exchanged it with the artist for 

ortraits of two of his daughters, 

But the most celebrated picture, 
E2 
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if not the most successful, is the 
scene from Shakspeare’s Henry 
VIII. exhibited at the Royal 
Academy in the year 1817, in 
which the portraits of Mrs. Sid- 
dons, Mr. Kemble, and Mr, C. 
Kemble, are introduced in the 
characters of Katherine, Wolsey, 
and Cromwell. In the following 
year, under the patronage of Lord 
Darnley, he painted a scriptural 
subject from Luke chap. viii. called 
the Virtue of Faith. The last 
great work Mr. Harlow exhibited, 
was Christ healing the woman who 
had an issue of blood. He ob- 
tained a high reputation by his 
unrivalled portraits upon a small 
scale. Those of Mr. West, and 
Mr. Northcote will long be re- 
membered as chef d’ceuvres. He 
was fond of painting public charac- 
ters, and his small portraits of Sir 
W. Beechey, Fuseli, Stothard, 
Haydon, and other artists, whom 
he admired or respected, are char- 
ming memorials of his talents. In 
female figures, and countenances 
of beauty, he displayed, in a sur- 
passing degree, that sense of love- 
liness, which best inspires the poet 
and the painter. In such subjects 
he revelled with a chaste volup- 
tuousness of fancy, never ex- 
celled, of which the portrait of 
Miss A. M. Porter in onr present 
number affords to our fair readers 
some proof, 

On the 22nd of June Mr. Harlow 
set out on a tour of improvement 
to Italy, and relanded at Dover the 
13th of January 1819, In Italy 
he made many friends, and received 
mauy honours from the various 
academies. At Naples, Venice, 
Florence and Rome, his welcume 
was both hospitable and triumphant, 
Canova expressed the highest ad- 
miration of him; his pictures ex- 
cited crowds of connoisseurs; he 
had the honour to be presented and 
expressly introduced to his Holiness 
the Pope; and the Academies of 


Rome and Florence elected him a 
member of their ancient and re- 
nowned bodies. During this period, 
he copied some of the greatest 
master-pieces in the world. He la- 
boured incessantly. He executed 
his own portrait, deposited in the 
Academy of Florence, and a picture 
on the subject of the presentation of 
the Cardinal’s hat to Wolsey, in 
Westminster Abbey, left with that 
of Rome. The celebrated picture of 
the Transfiguration by Rapahel, he 
copied, the size of the original, in 
fifteen days; the Crucifixion, by 
Tintoretto, he also copied ; several 
of these, with other productions, 
to the number of 150, have been 
collected, and an exhibition of them 
was opened in Pall Mall on the 
7th of May last. 

Soon after Mr. Harlow’sreturn to 
London, he was seized with an in- 
flammatory disorder, which in four- 
teen days terminated his existence, 
on the 28th of January 1819, at the 
early age of 32 years. 

The remains of this distinguished 
artist were buried in a vault of St. 
James’s church, attended by his 
nearest relations and friends, among 
whom was Sir W. Beechey, who, 
with a spirit truly liberal, is said 
to have offered his services, gra- 
tuilously to finish the portraits 
which his lamented young friend 
had left in an unfinished state. 

As a painter we would place Mr, 
H. in the first rank. To surprising 
variety of talent, he added the 
finest feeling for what was really 
caplivating in the art. His taste 
was pure, and his genius great. 
So ardent was his thirst for fame, 
that he would often say, even in 
his youthful days: ‘JZ do not want 
riches ; I intend to paint for fame 
and glory.’ The whole of his life 
was absorbed in the study of his 
profession, and the ardour with 
which he pursued it, is an useful 
example to all who would aspire ta 
fume in any pursuit, 
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r= Itis not weariness which springs Yet others rapt in pleasures seem, 
From all I meet,or hear or see: And taste of all that I forsake; 
And Tome no pleasure Beauty brings Ohimay they still of transport dream, 
Thine eyes have scarce a charmforme, And neer,at least like me,awake, 
Itis that settled ceaseless gloom Through many a clime'tis mine to go, 
The fabled Hebrew wanderer bore; With many a retrospection curst; 
That will not look beyond the tomb And all my solace is to know 
But cannot hope for rest before Whateer betides,I know the worst: 
at exile from himself can flee? What is that worst? Nay do not ask 
To Zones though more and more remote, In pity from the search forbear; 
Still still pursues where-eer I be, Smile on nor venture to unmask 
The blight of life the demon, thought. Mans heart:and view the Hell thats there 
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ORIGINAL POETRY. 


LINES 

Jascribed to Mrs. Elizabeth Fry, the 

celebrated female Philanthropist, 

and one of the Society of Friends. 
While fashion’s daughters vain and ga 
Fiutter through life’s transient day ; 
Without an aim, without a view, 
Puerile the follies they pursue. 
Content to live in present ease, 
Their only care themselves to please ; 
Unfelt they hear of sorrowing sighs, 
That may from guilt or grief arise ; 
Nor will one luxury forego, 
Though thousands pine in want and woe. 
My muse the insect theme disd 
And plumes her wings for hi 
Strains that might claim as 
Like Cowper’s sweet, or Milton’s strong. 
Though not to me the pow’rs are given 
To pierce the deep or soar to heaven, 
While one poetic spark remains, 
Benignant Fry shall grace my Strains. 
To her whose firm but placid mind, 
Embraces all of human kind ; 
Foregoing those delights that flow 
From polish’d life, tor scenes of woe ; 
Searching the dreary prison’s gloom, 
A living grave, a breathing tomb ; 
Where pale disease and grief 
And passion storm’d, and uproar rail’d ; 
Where wretched females, lost to shame, 
Blasphem’d, with oaths, the sacred name 
Of him, who, with life’s fiuid seal’d 
The fearless truths he had re 
His precepts went beyond the rules 
Of vice and virtue taught in schools ; 
His blessed ductrines, left on earth, 
The roots that gave compassion birth ; 
Mercy and truth jmpearl’d the tree, 
Its fruit is nam’d Philanthropy ; 
And from this source, In early | 
Meek Fry imbib’d the love of truth. 
’Twas pity bade her seek the cell, 
Where vice and sorrow cheerless ¢ 
And led iver to the wretched scene 
Where peace and hope had never been, 
Till, like an angel, 
And prostrate sinners wept and fear’d. 
She sooth’d the old, improv’d the young, 
For on her lips persuasion hung ; 
Instructed intants lisp’d her praise, 
And hope triumphant erown'd her ways. 
QO! may she long on earth remain, 
The poor to bless—the weak sustain 5 
And teach that lor lly creature, man, 
That woman can both act and plan. 
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No music sweeter to the ear. 
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The murm’ring stream had lost the pow’r 
With which ’twas wont to soothe my 
soul ; 
And ev’ry rural charm, each flow’r, 
For me might with the blue wave roll. 


Wishiul I turn’d my eager sight 
O’er the wide distance clad in grey ; 
In vain to me the Queen of night 
Seem’d rivalling the rise of day, 


I staid till sleep her mantle spread, 
And sooth’d my spirit to repose ; 

While shadowy visions round my head, 
In sweet succession soitly rose. 


August Sth, 1814. Wx. Lewis. 
SONNET. 


* Art lives on nature’s alms, is weak and 
poor ; 
Nature herself has unexhausted store ; 
Wallows in wealth, and runs a turning 
maze 
That no vulgar eye can trace ; 
Art, instead of mounting high, 
About her humble food does hov’ring 
fly.”’ 
q Cow Ley. 
Nature, I long to visit thy recesses, 
Caves—whiere but rarely human footsteps 
tread, 

W oods—where the woven branches thick- 
ly spread, 

And form a cov’ring when the sun op- 
presses, 

Through which his burning rays, like eyes 
‘neath tresses, 

Glance with a piercing lustre while they 
shed 

Delight around the spirit which has bled, 

Or bleeds with untold, but deep-felt dis- 
tresses. 

I long to be alone with thee, and hear 

The choristers beneath the arch ot hea- 
ven, 

And wish, while thou dost sigh, to drop a 
tear, 

Seeming as one from man and cities dri- 
ven— 

Then to rejoice beheath the azure clear, 

And feel as those whose errors are for- 
given. Wo. Lewis, 

London, May 1st, 1819. 


TO A YOUNG LADY WEEPING. 
Sweet maiden, whence are these alarms ? 
Can love have made thee sorrow so ? 

Or ever such endearing charms, 
Have felt the bitter pangs of woe? 


Has some bewitching younker borne 
That guiltless heart of thine away ? 

Or do those drooping eyelids mourn 
For one who’ll ne’er thy tears repay ? 


Should all the young disdain to love, 
And never visit Ellen’s bow’r ; 

Yet Edwin still would faithful prove, 
And think thee fairer ev’ry hour, 


If sorrow should thy soul molest, 
And melancholy swell thy heart ; 
Then he would soothe thy cares to rest, 
And bid the rising tear depart., 


Then let those eyes resume their light, 
And grief forsake that tender brow ; 
Those dimpled cheeks, now lily white, 
Blush with the rose’s orient glow. 
F. O. 
PPO? 
ENIGMA. 
[ am found in all waters, yet not iu the 
sea ; 
In France am enclos’d, yet in Russia go 
free ; 
In all rocks I appear, but never in stone, 
Yet all earth’s fine marbles consider my 
Own ; 
In rivers, streams, rivulets, always aim 
seen, 
Whether border’d with sand, or fair mar- 
gins of green ; 
With Orontes, Euphrates, and Tigris, I 
stray 
Through the realms where first shone 
inankind’s infantine day ; 
With the Trent, Humber, Mersey, and 
Severn, I flow 
Through the land which late brought 
pride and insolerce low ; 
Yet to Thames, and its feeders, am ever 
more strange, 
Though around them, within a wide cir- 
cle, I range ; 
Save that one, on whose banks, all the 
long summer day, 
He who sketch’d this enigma delighted 
to play ; 
From the height of the Alps I descend 
with the Rhine, 
And Germany’s boundary southern de- 
fine ; 
In the Prussian dominions my station I 
take, 
And in Berlin, the capital, residence 
make ; 
In short, through all regions, my name is 
well known, 
I support ev’ry country, and prop ev’ry 
throne. 
Roserrvs, 


Lee, Kent, April 15, 1819. 
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REVIEW OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


VAMPYRE. 
A Tale. 


THis extraordinary work was 
received as the production of Lord 
Byron, until the appearance of the 
following letter :— 


THE 


« Srir—As the person referred to in 
the letter from Geneva, prefixed to the 
Tale of the Vampyre in your last Num- 
ber, I beg leave to state, that your cor- 
respondent has been mistaken in attribut- 
ing that tale, in its present form, to Lord 
Byron. The fact is, that though the 
ground-work is certainly Lord Byron’s, 
its developement is mine, produced at 
the request of a lady, who denied the 
possibility of any thing being drawn from 
the materials which Lord Byron had said 
he intended to have employed in the 
formation of his ghost story. 


Iam, &c. 
J. W. Potrporr.” 


From the general cast of its fea- 
tures, it appeared to us that it was 
an effusion of his lordsbip’s pen, 
although we much doubted whether 
he ever intended fo insult the 
world by publishing Ro 

The work is introdi ced by an 
extract of a letter to the editor, 
written from Geneva,which abounds 
with wild aud extravagant ideas, 
bordering rather upon phrensy than 
intellect. It founds the fabrica- 
tion of this piece upon a trial of 
strength, not of nature or reason, 
but romantic superstition, between 
his lordship and several others, one 
of whom, forsooth, had seen a 
ghost ; or, after indulging his de- 
praved fancy by reading Chris- 
tabel, and ane other work of the same 
insane cast, called Phantasmago- 
riana, by some German scarecrow, 
which had so operated on his in- 
tellect, (weakened by perusing such 
infamous trash), that he became the 
easy dupe to his own terrors, in 
which state he was found, petritied 


with horror! After which he is 
made to enter the list, with Lord 
Byron— 


“ To tread the dreary path, where screech 
owls flit-— 

To quaff th’ infectious draught from He- 

cate’s cup, " 

with demons on the howling 

wind ! 

To sweat and startle at his own footsteps, 

And then exclaim, ‘ Pve seen a horrid 
Guost!!’” 


Or ride 


Vampyres are described in the 
introduction as dead bodies rising 
from their graves, and feeding upon 
the blood of the young and beau- 
tiful. Here the order of nature is 
inverted, and the justice of heaven 
arraigned, by transferring its own 
indefeasible prerogatives to Vam- 
pyres in human shape, to the an- 
noyance and inoculating of others 
with the same infernal mania, as is 
represented to be the case through- 
out this demoralizing work; exe- 
cration’s bitterest invective cannot 
be too severe to reprobate such 
trash! A scourge, instead of 2 
cradle, should be the reward of 
such moral turpitude, and we re- 
gret that even the péot of sucha 
productiou should be attributed to 
his lordship. But what can be ex- 
pected of a man who, from choice, 
and to appear singular, inhales the 
pestilential vapours of the night 
on the gloomy precipice of so:me 
deserted hill, and courts the mid- 
night yells of every noxious beast, 
to store his mind with superstitious 
rites, until it is time to rise, and 
then goes to bed; and when it is 
almost time for bed he rises! Such 
is said to be the case with Lord 
Byron, which, if it be true, should 
rather be held as a beacon o shun 
than an example to follow. 

The production itself possesses 
little merit, even as aromance. | 
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is a wretched attempt to systemize 
the most gross superstition, and 
revive fooleries which have been 
exploded for centuries, without 
even the plea of ingenuity to 
sanction it; a work that would re- 

quire a rétrogradation of 500 years 
to become tolerable in any civilized 
country. To plant the noxious 
weed of ignorance is a demon’s 
work ! yet for no other purpose 
could it be written ; for had it been 
to expose, and not anculcate, su- 
perstition, the work might have 
been confined to two or three pages, 
and this goblin vampyre found to 
be avery Rav! no more! The 
hero of the piece (a Lord Ruthven ) 
excites an infinite curiosity in the 
breasts of all the noble and polite 
circles in town, not by his virtues, 
but by his absurd eccentricities 
and strange demeanour, and among 
the rest a young gentleman of the 

name of Aubrey, ‘who attends him 
wherever his de praved fancy led, 

Lord R.’s disposition seemed to be 
quite at variance with ai] common 
sense and common justice !—A 
churil to the virtuous—but liberal 
to the profligate. 

‘ His companion was profuse in his 
liberality ;—the idle, the vagabond, and 
the beggar, received from his hand more 
than enough to relieve their immediate 
wants. But Aubrey could not avoid 
remarking, that it was net upon the 
virtuous, reduced to indigence by the 
misfortunes attendant even upon virtue, 
that he bestowed his alms ;—-tliese were 
sent from the door with hardly suppressed 
sneers ; but when the profligate came to 
usk something, not to relieve his wants, 
but to allow him to wallow in his lust, 
or to sink him still deeper im his iniquity, 
he was sent away with rich charity. This 
was, however, attributed by him to the 
greater importanity of the vicious, which 
yenerally prevails over the retiring bash- 
fulness of the virtuous indigent. There 
was one Circumstance about the charity 
of his lordship, which was sull more im 
pressed upon his mind: all those upon 
whom it‘was bestowed, inevitably found 
that there was a curse upon it, for they 


were all either led to the scaffold, or 


sunk to the lowest and the most abjec? 
misery. At Brussels and other towns 
through which they passed, Aubrey was 
surprised at the apparent eagerness with 
which his companion sought for the cen- 
tres of all fashionable vice ; there he 
entered into all the spirit of the faro 
table : he betted, and always gambled 
with success, except where the known 
sharper was his antagonist, and then he 
gained ; but it was always with the 
same unchanging face, with which he 
generally watched the society around : 
it was not, however, so when he encoun- 
tered the rash youthful novice, or the 
luckless father of a numerous family ; 
then bis very wish seemed fortune’s 
law—this apparent abstractedness of 
mind was laid aside, and his eyes spark- 
led with more fire than that of the cat 
whilst dallying with the half-dead mouse. 
In every town, he left the formerly 
affluent youth, torn from the circle he 
adorned, cursing, in the solitude of a 
dungeon, the fate that had drawn him 
within the reach of this fiend; whilst 
many a father sat frantic, amidst the 
speaking looks of mute hungry children, 
without a single farthing of his late 
immense wealth, wherewith to buy even 
sufficient to satisfy their present craving. 
Yet he took no money from the gambling 
table ; but immediately lost, to the ruiner 
of many, the last guilder he had just 
snatched from the convulsive grasp of 
the innocenj: tis might but be the re- 
sult of a cer “an degree of knowledge, 
which was ot, however, capable “of 
combating the cunning of the more ex- 
perienced. Aubrey viten wished to 


represent this to his friend, and beg” 


him to resign that charity and pleasure 
which proved the ruin of all, and did 
not tend to his own profit;—but he 
delayed it—for each day he hoped his 
friend would give him some opportunity 
of speaking frankly and openly to him ; 
however, this never occurred. Lord 
Ruthven in his carriage, and amidst the 
various wild and rich scenes of nature, 
was always the same: his eye spoke 
less than his lip; and though Aubrey 
was near the object of his curiosity, he 
obtained no greater gratification from it 
than the constant excitement of vainly 
wishing to break that mystery, which 
to his exalted imagination became to 
assume the appearance of something 


supernatural.’ 

in this senseless way, however, 
they travelled from England to 
Roie, at which place Aubrey de- 
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termined to Jeave him, without 
knowing his companion to be a 
vampyre / Aubrey proceeded alone 
to Greece, where he fell in love 
with Zanthe, of whom he learns all 
the idletraditions of Grecian vam- 
pyres, which excites a wish in him 
to know their reality. Proceed- 
ing on an excursion, he delays his 


return too long. 

‘He at last, however, mounted his 
horse, determined to make up by speed 
for his delay: but it was too late. Twi- 
light, in these southern climates, is 
almost unknown; immediately the sun 
sets, night begins; and ere he had ad- 
vanced far, the power of the storm was 
above —its echoing thunders had scarcely 
an interval of rest—its thick heavy rain 
forced its way through the canopying 
foliage, whilst the blue forked lightning 
seemed to fall and radiate at his very 
feet. Suddenly his horse took fright, 
and he was carried with dreadful rapidity 
through the entangled forest. The animal 
at last, through fatigue, stopped, and he 
found, by the glare of lightning, that he 
was in the neighbourhood of a hovel that 
hardly lifted itself up from the masses of 
dead leaves and brushwood which sur- 
rounded it. Dismounting, he approach- 
ed, hoping to find some one to guide him 
to the town, or at least trusting to obtain 
shelter from the pelting of the storm. As 
he approached, the thunders, for a mo- 
ment silent, allowed him to hear the 
dreadful shrieks of a woman mingling 
with the stifled, exultant mockery of a 
laugh, continued in one almost unbroken 
sound ;—he was startled; but, roused by 
the thunder which again rolled over his 
head, he, with a sudden effort, forced 
open the door of the hut. He found 
himself in utter darkness: the sound, 
however, guided him. He was appa- 
rently unperceived ; for, though he 
called, still the sounds continued, and 
notice was taken of him. He found 
himself in contact with some one, whom 
he immediately seized ; when a voice 
cried, “ Again baffled » to which a 
loud laugh succeeded ; and hie felt him- 
self grappled by one whose strength 
seemed superhuman ; determined to sell 
his life as dearly as he could, he strug- 
gled ; but it was in vain; he was lifted 
from his feet and hurled with enormous 
force against the ground :—his enemy 
threw himself upon him, and kneeling 
upon his breast, had placed his hands 
upon his throat—when the glare of many 
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torches penetrating through the hole that 
gave light in the day, disturbed him ;— 
he instantly rese, and, leaving his prey ‘ 
rushed through the door, and in a mo- 
ment the crashing of the branches, as 
he broke through the wood, was no longer 
heard. The storm was now still; and 
Aubrey, incapable of moving, was soon 
heard by those without. They entered ; 
the light of their torches fell upon the 
mud walls, and the thatch loaded on 
every individual straw with heavy flakes 
of soot. At the desire of Aubrey they 
searched for her who had attracted him 
by her cries ; he was again left in dark~- 
ness ; but what was his horror, when the 
light of the torches once more burst apon 
hima, to perceive the airy form of his fair 
conductress brought in a lifeless corse. 
He shut his eyes, hoping that it was but 
a vision arising from his disturbed imagi- 
nation ; but he again saw the same form, 
when he unclosed them, stretcbed by his 
side. There was no colour upon her 
cheek, not even upon her lip; yet there 
was a stilluess about her face that seemed 
almost attaching as the life that onee 
dwelt there ;—upon her neck and breast 
was blood, and upon her throat were the 
marks of teeth having opened the vein; 
—to this the men pointed, crying, simul- 
taneous! y struck w oo horror, ‘*A Vam- 
pyre ! a Vampyre !” A litter was quickly 
formed, and pba was laid by the side 
of her who had lately been to him the 
objec t of so ni my br ight and fairy visions, 
now fallen with the flower of life that had 
died within her.’ 

The death of Tanthe proves fatal 
to both her parents. And, as this 
infernal doctrine runs, “ That all 
bitten become vampyres,’ so Au- 
brey becomes infected by the in- 
fernal virus, and forms a new 
compact to follow him, though a 
murderer / Lord R. is met and 
murdered by abanditti, who spirit 
his corpse away. Aubrey, quite 
disconsolate, returns to Snckued. 
aud finds his sister on the point of 
marriage with Lord R. now reno- 

vated and metamorphosed into an- 
other character, though possessing 
the former features, by which he 
becomes recognized by Aubrey, to 
the increase of his malady, even 
to distraction. He is therefore 
put under the controul of a keeper, 
yet at lucid intervals he three times 
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attempts to explain the horrid 
mystery to his sister, “ that she 
was about to be married to a vam- 
pyre,’ and three times did this 
protean demon arrest him by the 
arm, and terrify him by becoming 
visible, though he was not so be- 
fore, and menace him with the 
consequences of an oath of secresy 
he had extorted from him, which 
was to last a year and a day, so 
that the wretch is made omnipre- 
sent, though invisible to mortal 
eyes, and, possessing so unequal a 
property, he finally prevails, and 
marries Miss Aubrey .in spite of 
heaven’s laws. 

Thus iniquity is made triumph- 
ant over every effort of grace and 
common sense. The power of the 
Deity is transferred to infernals, 
who trample upon all righteous- 
ness, and are ultimately crowned 
with the most complete success ! 
{tis high time an Index Exrpur- 
gatorius was made upon such 
works, and the Augean stable of 
literature provided with another 
Hercules to cleanse it, as the pub- 
lication of such trumpery, however 
obtained, tends only to weaken the 
understanding, and to deprave the 
morals of the rising generation, 

Since writing the above, Lord 
Byron has published a letter, dated 
Venice, disclaiming any knowledge 
of the work. We are glad to find 
that his lordship has not even that 
share in it which Dr, Polidori at- 
tributed to him. 
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PETER BELL, 


A TALE IN VERSE; 
By W. Wordsworth. 


Our author informs us that the 
present poem “has, in its manu- 
script state, nearly survived its 
minority; for it first saw the light in 
the summer of 1798.”” This is cer- 
tainly very much at variance with 
the practice of most authors of the 
present day, whose impatience to 
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see their works in print is generally 
very great; but our poet informs 
us, in a preparatory address to his 
friend Mr. Southey, that “ During 
this long interval, pains have been 
taken at different times to make 
the production less unworthy of a 
favourable reception ; or, rather, to 
fit it for filling permanently a 
station, however humble, in the 
literature of my country. This 
has, indeed, been the aim of all my 
endeavours in poetry.” This poem 
will certainly rank among the best 
of our author’s productions, but 
Wordsworth is more admired than 
read; his simplicity and harmony 
cannot fail to please, but his sub- 
jects are too humble, and have 
generally too little interest; his 
style is not sufficiently bold, and 
has too little variety. 

Peter Bell is preceded by a poe- 
tical introduction, beginning thus : 
‘ There’s something in a flying horse, 
There’s something in a huge balloon, * 
But through the cloudsI’ll never float, 


Until I have a little boat, 
Whose shape is like the crescent- moon. 


And now I have a little boat, 

In shape a very crescent-moon ; 

Fast through the clouds my boat can 
sail ; 

But if perchance your faith should fail, 

Look up-—and you shall see me soon !’ 


After exploring the wonders of 
the universe, our author deter- 
mines to make poetry on human 
nature— 


‘ Long have I loved what I behold, 

The night that calm, the day that cheers, 
The common growth of mother earth 
Suffices me—her tears, her mirth, 

Her humblest mirth and tears,’ 


The story is extremely simple : 
Peter Bell is a most profligate 
character, 


‘ He was a carl as wild and rude, 
As ever bue and ery pursed, 

As ever ran a felon’s race. 

Of all that lead a lawless life, 

Of all that love their lawless wives, 
In city, or in village small, 

He was the wildest far of all. 

He had a dozen wedded wives.” 
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He is, however, softened into 
repentance by the force of solitude 
and of natural objects. One moon- 
light night he strikes into a bye 
path to shorten his way, and loses 
himself in a thick wood on the 
banks of the Swale, on emerging 
from which he finds an ass near a 
stream of water, and determines to 
steal it, but it refuses to stir. The 
pove animal is unmoved by his 

eating, he falls on it with re- 
doubled brutality, but still in vain, 
for some unknown power seems to 
fix it to the spot. Peter Bell at 
length perceives, by the moonlight, 
the body of a dead man at the 
bottom of the river. 
‘A throbbing pulse the gazer hath— 
Puzzled he was, and now is daunted ; 
He looks, he cannot choose but look ; 


Like one intent upon a book— 
A book that is enchanted. 


Ah, well-a-day for Peter Bell! — 
He will be turned to iron soon, 
Meet Statue for the court of Fear! 
His hat is up—and every hair 
Bristles—and whiteus in the moon !’ 

After recovering from his horror 
at the sight, he twists his staff 
among the hair of the corpse, and 
draws it to the bank, when ‘ the ass 
doth rise ;’ 

‘ His staring bones all shake with joy— 
And close by Peter’s side he stands; 
While Peter o’er the river bends, 

The little ass his neck extends, 

And fondly licks his hands,’ 

The ass now allows him to 
mount, in hopes of being led to 
the house of his drowned master. 
On his journey, a variety of cir- 
cumstances operate on his mind to 
create feelings of sympathy and 
humanity, to ‘which he had hitherto 
been a stranger; and when he ar- 
rives at the dwelling of the poor 
man, he is affected by the distress 
of the widow— 

‘ Beside the woman, Peter stands; 
His heart is opening more and more ; 
A holy sense pervades his mind ; 

He feels what he for human kind, 
Had never felt before,’ 
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The arrival of one of the chil- 
dren, who recognizes the ass, and 
imagining that. his father has re- 
turned with it, embraces the animal 
with transport, produces such an 
effect on Peter, that he becomes 
an altered character. 

‘ But He—who deviously hath sought 

His father through the lonesome woods, 

Hath sought, proclaiming to the ear 

Of night, his inward grief and fear— 

He comes—escaped from fields and 
floods ;— 

With weary pace is drawing nigh— 

He sees the Ass—and nothing living 

Had ever such a fit of joy, 


As had this little orphan boy, 
For he has no misgiving ! 


Towards the gentle Ass he springs, 
And ap about his neck he climbs ; 

In loving words he talks to him, 

He kisses, kisses face and limb,— 
He kisses him a thousand times ! 
This Peter sees, while in the shade 
He stood beside the cottage doo: : 
And Peter Bell, the ruffian wild, 

Sobs loud, he sobs even like a child, 
‘Oh! God, I can endure no more !’ 


A pleasing melancholy pervades 
this tale, and it is not devoid of 
interest, but the public will not, 
we think, fully agree that it is 
worthy of the high literary rank 
which its author assigns it. In 
the conclusion, we are acquainted 
with the complete reform of the 
hero— 

‘ And Peter Bell, who, till that night, 
Had been the wildest of his clan, 
Forsook his crimes, repressed his folly, 


And, after ten months ‘wel ancholy, 
Became a good and honest man.’ 


PIL PR 


PETER BELL; 
A LYRICAL BALLAD. 

The author of this effusion says 
“Ido affirm that I am the real 
Simon Pure.” From its early ap- 
pearance, (having met our notice 
before the real Peter Bell,) we at 
first suspected that Mr. Wordsworth 
had in a merry mood, been sateriz- 
ing his own production, but the 
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style of the prefatory address, with 
which the letter is introduced, 
convinces us that he entertains too 
serious au idea of the Literary im- 
portance of his work, to be for 
a moment suspected of any thing 
like a joke upon it, we must there- 
fore conclude that some wicked 
wight has seen the original in 
manuscript, and hastened this effort 
of his wit, which we think we 
are correct in attributing to one 
of the authors of the ‘ Rejected 
addresses.” 

We have no writer whose style 
is more open to the attacks of satire 
than Wordsworth, and the present 
one has considerable poiat, but we 
must condemn, as calculated to 
mislead and deveive the public, the 
adoption of the title of Peter Bell 
to a work which is in reality Peter 
Bell burlesqued. 

We extract the following from 
the preface, to which the signature 
of ‘W. W.’ is certainly carrying the 
joke too far. 

‘ As these are the days of connter- 
feits, I am compelled to caution my 
readers against them, ‘ for such are 
abroad.’ However, I here declare 
this to be the true Peter; this to 
be the old original Bell. I commit 
my ballad confidently to posterity. 
I love to read my own poetry; it 
does my heart good. 

WwW. W.’ 

By the following specimens our 
readers will judge of the style of 
this production :-— 

* How that busy smile doth harry 
O’er the cheek of Peter Bell: 

He is surely in a flurry, 

Hurry skurry—hurry skurry, 

Such delight I may not tell, 

His stick is made of wilding wood, 
His hat was formerly of felt, 

His duffe! cluak of wool is made, 
His stockings are from stock in trade, 
His belly’s belted with a belt. 

His father was a bellman once, 

His mother was a beldame old ; 
They kept ashop at Keswick town, 
Close by the Bell (beyond the Crown), 
And pins aud peppermint they sold, 


He is stooping now about 

O’er the grave-stones one and two; 
The clock is now a striking eight, 
Four more hours and ’twill be late, 


And Peter Bell hath much to do. 


O’er the grave-stones three and four, 
Peter stoopeth old and wise ; 

He counteth with a wizard glee 

The graves of all his family, 

While the hooting owlet cries. 

Peter Bell he readeth ably, 

All his letters he can tell ; 

Roman W,—Roman S, 

In a minute he can guess, 

Without the aid of Dr. Bell. 

x ~ x * - a 


And tears are thick with Peter Bell, 

Yet still he sees one blessed tomb ; 

Tow’rds it he creeps with spectacles, 

And bending on his leather knees, 

He reads the Lakeiest poet’s doom, 

The letters printed are by fate, 

The death they say was suicide ¢ 

He reads—‘ Here lieth W. W. 

Who never more wil] trouble you, trouble 
you,’ 

The old man smokes who ’tis that died, 

Go home, go home—old man, go home ; 

Peter, lay thee down at night, 

Thou art happy, Peter Bell, 

Say thy prayers for Alice Fell, 

Thou hast seen a blessed sight. 

He quits that moen-light yard of skulls, 

And still he feels right glad, and smiles 

With moral joy at that old tomb ; 

Peter’s cheek recals its bloom, 

And as he creepeth by the stiles, 

He mutters ever—‘* W. W. 

Never more will trouble you,troubleyou.” 


ne RI re a 
Literary Intelligence. 


Lord Byron will soon publish a 
new tale called Mazeppa. 

Leolin Abbey, a Novel by Alicia 
Lefanu, is just ready. 

Mr. W. Fitzgerald author of the 
seige of Carthage, has a new poem 
forthcoming called Fredalia; or the 
Dumb Recluse. 

We are sorry to announce, that, 
on the 26th. June, a destructive 
fire broke out on the extensive 
premises of Messrs. Bensley and 
Son, Bolt Court, Fleet Steet. The 
property destroyed is considerable, 
including some works recently 


printed, 
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REVIEW OF NEW MUSIC. 


A First set of six Airs, from Mo- 
zart’s celebrated Opera of 
« Tl Don Giovanni,” arranged 
for the Piano- Forte, and Flute, 
‘by S. M. Rimbault. 


The airs contained in this selec- 
tion are Giovanette, che fate all’ 
amore.—La ci darem, la mano.— 
Fin cl’han del vino.—Ah Fuggi 
al traditor.— Reposati vezzoze ra- 
gasse, and Mandumini il catalogo 
e’questo. M. Rimbauli’s object 
seems to have been te adopt these 
airs as useful lessons, for improving 
the finger of young practitioners, 
and this be has effected in the 
most satisfactory manner possible, 
evincing a considerable degree of 
ability and assiduity. The Flute 
accompaniment is judiciously ar- 
ranged, 


The Young Violet, a German Air, 
for the Harp, or Piano-Forte, 
composed and respectfully dedi- 
cated to Miss Eliza Sheppard, 
by William Grosse. 


The subject Mr. Grosse has 
chosen is one of the charming na- 
tional Airs of Germany, beautifully 
simple and melodious. The mili- 
tary introduction, however well 


arranged, we cannot much admire, 
it is not consistent with the inno- 
cent simplicity of the air. In the 
variation he has too clearly adhered 
to the original, a greater alteration 
of which would certainly much 
have heightened the effect. 


Eve’s lamentations, composed by 
M. P. King. 


The main object of Mr. King 
has been to give an artificial and 
expressive force and pathos to the 
words of his immortal author, and 
he has certainly fully succeeded in 
his object. It is the simple but 
exquisite melody of nature itself, 
and to this we may attribute Miss 
Steplhens’s partiality towards it, 
being so admirably adapted to the 
display of her vocal powers. 

Messrs. Boosey, and Co. have 
published a very extensive cata- 
logue of Foreign Music, contain- 
ing all the most valuable foreign 
publications ; by this means the 
English public will be made ac- 
quainted with many scientific com- 
posers who were before unknown 
toihem. They likewise announce 
the intended publication of fifty 
portraits of eminent composers. 
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THE DRAMA. 


em ee 


Drury-Lane. 

Mr. Kean on the second of June 
performed Rolla, in Pizarro, for 
his own benefit, and attracted a 
full audience. It is not, however, 
a character altogether suited to his 
powers, and will never add much 
to his fame. 

On the 8th of June this theatre 
closed fer the season, when the fol- 
lowing address was delivered by 
Mr. 8. Kemble, the Manager :— 


“ LADIES AND GENTLEMEN.— 
I am requested by the proprietors 
and the performers to offer you 
their sincere acknowledgments for 
the patronage conferred upon this 
theatre, and they beg me to as- 
sure you, that it will stimulate 
them to further and greater exer- 
tions for your amusement when 
they have next the honour of ap- 
pearing before you. During the 
vacation it is intended thoroughly 
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to repair the theatre, and to em- 
bellish and beautify it ina manner 
worthy of your reception, and to 
gtrenythen the company with all 
the talent that can be procured. 
For myself, in my official capacity, 
1 have been received with such in- 
dulgence as puts it out of my 
power to thank you as I ought ; 
and I wish to take this opportu- 
nity of publicly returning my 
thanks to my brother actors, by 
whose assistance I have been ena- 
bled to perform the duties of my 
arduous situation: they have con- 
ducted themselves towards me like 
friends and brethren, aud my thanks 
are due to every individual. [ 
mention this, because I know an 
opinion prevails that there is al- 
ways a schism behind the curtain ; 
but so much the contrary has been 
ihe case in the present season, that 
the harmony which has subsisted 
has been like that of a private fa- 
mily. As this is probably the last 
time I shall ever have the honour 
of addressing you, I find my feel- 
ings deeply aflected in pronouncing 
the word, farewell_— May health, 
happiness, and prosperity atteud 
you all.” 

The proprietors, at a general 
meeting, determined to let the 
house to the best bidder, and se- 
veral offers were made by Mr. 
Kean, Mr. Elliston, Mr. Arnold, 
and others. Mr, Elliston’s terms 
were considered the most advanta- 
geous, and we understand the pro- 
prietors have closed with him for 
14 years, at 10,000/. per annum. 

CovENT GARDEN. 

Nearly the whole of this month 
having been taken up with the 
benefits, no payticular novelty has 
been produced, if we except those 
incidental to all benefits, when 
every performer on his own night 


endeavours to outvie the rest; thus, 


for instance, Miss O*Neill per- 


The Drama. 


formed the part of Maria, in Zhe 





Citizen. —Mr. Liston, to make 
himself doubly ludicrous, appeared 
before his audience on a velocipede. 
—Mr. Farley invited all the per- 
formers of the minor houses to a 
masquerade, and ascended a fires 
balloon, which dispersed numerous 
tickets or mottos among the audi- 
ence. With these, and similar 
attractions, the month has passed 
away. Perhaps Mr. C. Kemble’s 
night ought to be wre when 
Mrs. Siddons appeared as -Lady 
Randolph. But, with all her pre- 
eminence in this character, we can- 
not think that even her brother’s 
benefit justifies her re-appearance. 
Miss O’Neill, on her own night, 
played Queen Katharine, in Henry 
VIII. but it is not one of her most 
successful attempts. She has since 
been performing the principal of 
her characters, previous to the 
close of the season, 


ENGLISH OpERA House, 


On the 7th of June Miss Kelly 
took a benefit atthis house, which 
was very numerously attended.— 
The performances were Lionel and 
Clarissa, and The Maid and ‘the 
Magpie. In the opera she sus- 
tained the part of Jenny with great 
applause. Mr. Dowton was richly 
comic in Colonel Oldboy, and Har- 
ley made as complete a dandy of 
Jessamy as we possibly could have 
wished. Miss Carew sang with 
much sweetness ii Clarissa. The 
melo-drame is too well known to 
require criticism. 

On the following Monday, June 
the 14th, this theatre opened for 
the season with Lionel and Cla- 
rissa, and a new after-piece, called 
The Quadrille ; or Quarrels for 
What P 

The house has undergone a tho- 
rough change of ornament, and in 
a period so brief as to do great 
credit to the artists for, at least, 
celerity. The front of the dress 
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circle has been fitted up with crys- 
tallized tin paper ; the other circles 
with gold scrolls and lyres. The 
lighting, which was last season 
very indifferent, is now picturesque, 
and seems sufliciently fit for its 
purposes. In place of the old 
chandeliers are gilt lyres, each 
with two globes ‘of ground glass, 
which give au agreeable light. 
There are some other minor deco- 
rations about the foot of the pro- 
scenium, which have a tolerable 
effect; but the more striking cir- 
cumstance of allis, that this is the 
first instance in which we have 
seen metallic paper used for public 
decoration. 

The saloon has been converted 
into an Egyptian tent, or Mamluk 
pavilion, asit is denominated. It 
is not so convenient for the moral 
pursuits of such places, as the 
whilom myrtle groves which it has 
superseded. Some panoramic views 
are executed upon the walls, but 
we cannot say that we consider 
the whole to be an improvement. 

In Lionel and Clarissa the cha- 
racters were all the same as onthe 
preceding Monday, with the ex- 
ception of Jessamy, which was 
sustained by Mr. Wrench, who, 
though respectable, is certainly 
very ‘inkevior to Mr. Harley in this 


character. Theoperetta is a trifling 
thing, without much novelty or 


merit, being founded solely ona 
quarrel between two lovers about 
dancing a quadrisle. 

On the 15th a young lady made 
her debut in the character of Polly, 
in The Beggar’s Opera. She is 
very young, and, with experience, 
wili doubtless become a favourite. 
In ‘ Cease your funning,’ and se- 
veral other airs, she was raptur- 
ously encored. Miss Kelly’s Lucy 
needs no comment. Mr. Pear- 
man’s Captain Macheath was at 
least respectable; aud Lockit and 
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Filch found able representatives in 
Dowton and Harley. 

On the 16th a Mr. O’Callaghan 
made his appearance as Don Caxsar, 
in The Castle of Andalusia, His 
voice is a fine deep bass, and with 
a little care he will become an ac- 
quisition to any operatical come 
pany. 

On the 17th Mr. Rowbothom, 
from the Bath Theatre, made his 
appearance as Baron Toraldi, in 
The Devil’s Bridge. Itisacha- 
racter from which we can form but 
little judgment of his powers ; he, 
however, evinced some indications 
of talent, which in a more promi- 
nent part might show themselves 
to greater advantage, 


HAYMARKET. 


Drury Lane Company, 

In consequence of the early close 
of old Drury, the Company have 
obtained permission to perform for 
a short period at the little theatre, 
Haymarket, under the manage- 
ment of a committee consisting of 
Messrs. Munden, Rae, Holland, 
and Russel; the risk being incur- 
red by the principal performers, 
and the inferior ones receiving 
tolerable salaries. It is a plan 
which has our best wishes, being 
formed on charitable principles, 
It will doubtless add to the dra- 
matic fame of those at its head, 
and we trust it will likewise add 
to their fortunes. 

On the 17th of June they com- 
menced with the Poor Gentleman, 
Rival Soldiers, and Irishman in 
London. The performers exerted 
themselves with great effect. Mun- 
den, as Sir Robert Bramble in the 
comedy, alternately convulsed and 
affected the audience by his eccen- 
tricities and his pathos; and his 
Nipperkin was one of the richest 
pieces of farce upon the stage. 


Russell’s Ollapod, and Mrs. 
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Sparks’s Lucretia Mactab, were 
eminently characteristic. John- 
stone’s Murtoch Delaney, in the 
Honest Thieves, elicited laughter 
throughout the whole house. 

On the following night Mr. 
Kean volanteered his services in 
the part of Richard the Third, and 
we never saw him perform it bet- 
ter. The compactness of the house 
is so admirably suited to the dis- 
play of his talent, that we sin- 
cerely regret his appearance was 
only for one night. 


On the 19th Miss S. Booth, so 
long a favourite at Covent Gar- 
den, made her appearance as So- 
phia in the Road to Ruin, and 
Little Pickle in the Spoiled Child. 
She was received with the most 
hearty applause. In the farce the 
tide of youthful spirits seemed 
gaily to flow through her veins 
as she enjoyed the frolics of inno- 
eent childhood. The other cha- 
racters were most respectably sup- 
ported, 


a a Se 
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Royvat ACADEMY. 


27. Ganymede. W. HILTon, 


R. A. 


Upward the golden eagle wings his way 
Above the mountainous world, and to 
the skies 
Where throned Jove in severe grandeur 
sits, 
Bears the boy Ganymede. 
The kingly bird 
Shadows his beauty with majestic wings, 
Scornful of the sweet fear which awes the 
limbs 
Of the young voyager. 

This is a picture of much merit. 
It possesses vigour and is bril- 
liautly coloured, but the human 
figure does not exhibit that perfect 
beauty und expression that the 

oet describes. The eagle is hap- 
pily conceived, and the whole has 
a pleasing effect. 

96. Sabrina listening to the In- 
vocation of the attendant Spirit, 
R, WESTALL. 


The idea which the artist has 
conceived for the execution of this 
painting is as happy as it is diffi- 
cult to be carried into effect. Itis 
not, however, finished with the 
usual taste and feeling of * West- 
all! the splendid one !”’ 


65. A subject from Lallu 
Rookh. H. CorBou.p. 

Nay, turn not from me that dear face : 
Am [ uot thine—thy own loved bride— 
The one, the chosen one, whose place, 
In life or death, is by thy side. 

This picture displays much po- 
etical feeling, the Peri, however, 
wants erial lightness, It is, ne- 
vertheless a spirited and clever 
performance, and places the artist 
high in estimation. 


157. The Stolen Kiss. B. Wesv. 

This subject is taken from Gua- 
rini’s Pastor Fido, The prin- 
cipal figures Amaril and Mirtel 
are executed with considerable 
taste. The countenance of the 
former clearly bespeaks her know- 
ledge that the kiss was that of her 
lover, though disguised in female 
attire. The vindictive appearance 
of Corisque, the female on the 
right, is admirably correct. The 
sky, the trees, and every ob-. 
ject blend together admirably well, 


20. The Battle of Marston 
Muir, near York, fought in the 
year 1644, A. Cooper, A. 


_ The most striking figure in this 
picture is that of Cromwell, by his 
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attitude and manner, it seems the 
moment when he gave his crafty 
orders to his men to “ fire low— 
hit them about the knees and legs; 
they are still our countrymen,— 
therefore only wound them ;—God 
forbid that we should kill more 
than we can help!” There is 
much individual expression deli- 
neated in the group—the noble and 
devoted Cavaliers are happily pour- 
trayed; and the contest for the 
standard, which forms a very pro- 
minent feature, is all our imagina- 
tion can depict. 


32. Christ the good Shepherd. 
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103. Daniel in the Lions’ Den. 


J. Norrucorts, R. A. 


Considering Mr.Northcote’s age 
these are wonderful produetions, 
still they will never advance his 
fame as a painter. 


390. View near Peterborough, 
&e. Mary JoHNnson. 

Thisis an extremely pretty view, 
and we feel infinite pleasure in 
giving it our warmest commenda- 
tion. It is gratifying to see our 
fair friends employ ed in such laud- 
able pursuits, 





MIRROR OF FASHION 
For JULY, 1819. 





Talking Dress. 


Frock of jaconot muslin, fashion- 
ably trimmed at the bottom. Spen- 
cer coloured satin, with point epau- 
lette sleeves: Collar in the French 
style. Full worked ruff. Leghorn 
full front hat. Boots and gloves 
to correspond. 


Chening Dress. 

Plain gauze over a pink satin 
slip. Gauze flounces, surmounted 
by pink satin rouleaus. Body, 
pink satin ornamented with broad 
lace ; low round the breast; sleeves 
full; pink satin points, with a ful- 
ling of lace at the bottom. 

Hair high, and ornamented with 
a wreath of flowers. White satin 
shoes, and white kid gloves. Peari 
necklace and ear-rings. 





PrincE Recent’s DRawine- 
Room. A presentation at Court 
being, from Jong-established cus- 
tom,a necessary preliminary among 
persons of rank to an introduction 
into company at home, and to ad- 
mission at foreign Courts, thie 


v r ¥.,?. T2106 
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Prince Regent determined upon 
holding a drawipg-room at the 
Jate Queen’s Palace. <A prece- 
dent for the reception of ladies, 
without a royal female to preside, 
was found in the reign of George 
the Second, which sovereign was 
accustomed to hold drawing-rooms 
after the death of Queen Caroline, 
Jt may be remarked also, though 
we do not quote it asa precedent, 
that the King of France, though 
a widower, receives ladies as 
well as gentlemen at his levees, 
It was determined also to com- 


hine with it the celebration of 
the Prince Regent’s _ birth- 
day, his Royal Hi ghness having 


been indisposed on the day first 
appointed to be observed as his 
natal anniversary.—In pursuance 
of this plan, Lord Liverpool, as 
Prime Minister, on the 17th of 
June, gave a grand dinner to se- 
veral of the most distinguished 
peers and commoners; Lord Cas- 
tlereagh, as Forcion Secretary, 
entertained the ambassadors and 


diplomatic gentlemen; Lord Sid- 
G 
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mouth, the official persons con- 
nected with the home administra- 
tion ; the Marquis of Winchester, 
the Lord Chamberlain, and the 
Master of the Horse, each enter- 
tained the gentlemen connected 
with his particular department. 
His Royal Highness appeared in 
full regimentals, with a brilliant 
display of his orders, and appear- 
ed in the full enjoyment of health. 
The Duchess of York, the Duke 
and Duchess of Gloucester, Prince 
Leopold, the Princess Sophia of 
Gloucester, and the Duke of Kent, 
came in state; the Duke of York 
came in private. The Speaker of 
the House of Commons came in 
state, for the first time since his 
election to the chair. Prince Es- 
terhazy (the Austrian ambassa- 
dor), the French ambassador, the 
Swedish Minister, the Duke of 
Wellington, and several other dis- 
tinguished characters, went in 
state. 

The company began to arrive 
at the Palace soon after twelve 
o’clock, and they continued to ar- 
rive till near five; numbers were 
detained in their carriages for two 
hours, and many ladies were so 
impatient lest they should be too 
late to be introduced to the Re- 
gent, that they walked a cousi- 
derable distance to the Palace. 

The Prince Regent entered the 
room appropriated for his closet, 
at half-past one o’clock, when hav- 
ing received the congratulations 
and presentations of those entitled 
to the entre, he proceeded to the 
grand saloon, and took his station 
in the front of the throne; the 
Princess Augusta took her station 
to the Regent’s left, the Duchess 
of Gloucester, Princess Sophia of 
Gloucester, and the Duke of Glou- 
cester to the right. The Dukes 
of York and Kent remained oppo- 
site the Regent. The royal pro- 
cession into the saloon was closed 


by Earl Courtoun, the Captain, 
the Lieutenant, and other officers 
of the honourable band of Gentle- 
men Pensioners, 

The Court was a very crowded 
one, and the presentations were 
very numerous. Among those not 
usually attendant were—the Duke 
and Duchess of Bedford, the Duke 
of Grafton, the Marquis of Lans- 
down, and Earl Grosvenor. 

PrincE LeopoLtp.—On the 28th 
of May his Royal Highness Prince 
Leopold landed at Dover from a 
post-office packet, after an excel- 
lent passage. His Highness slept 
there that night, and at six o’clock 
the next morning left for Clare- 
mont, where he arrived between 
three and four o’clock. Since his 
return he has inspected all the al- 
terations that have been made at 
Claremont during his absence.— 
That estate having been much 
neglected previous to his taking 
possession of it, there was scarcely 
a road or a path but was so com- 
pletely out of repair that they were 
obliged to be thoroughly repaired 
or new made. The gardens having 
been occupied by a market-gar- 
dener, the paths were grown over; 
the pleasure-grounds had also been 
much neglected, which has em- 
ployed a number of labourers. Se- 
veral necessary new buildings have 
been erected : every thing that had 
been commanded to be done, or 
even suggested to be exécuted, by 
his late beloved and ever-to-he- 
regretted princess, has been pro- 
ceeded on, and is to be completed 
agreeably to her plans; so com- 
pletely does the amiable Prince 
Leopold determine on fulfilling her 
wishes.—Among the works finish- 
ed which the princess had planned 
is the temple in the pleasure- 
grounds, where her Royal High- 
ness first rested when she arrived 
at Claremont, which was to have 
been a fanciful Gothic building for 














her Royal Highness to retire to, 
but which, alas! is now converted 
into a mausoleum to her memory. 
The conservatory, planned also by 
her Royal Highness, is nearly 
finished ; in the middle of it isa 
room for study, which will be sur- 
rounded by trees and plants on 
each end, so that the person or 
persons in it would be entirely 
concealed. — The attendants and 
domestics of the late beloved prin- 
cess have been retained in the ser- 
vice of Prince Leopold; and the 
same liberal expenditure and hos- 
pitable tables have been kept up at 
Claremont as if the prince had 
been in England. 


VAUXHALL, 


This splendid scene opened on 
Wednesday night under the most 
favourable auspices. It has been 
entirely new painted, and the ro- 
tunda has received the embellish- 


Miscellanea. 
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ment of several fine paintings. 
The performance of Madame Saqui 
exceeded, for boldness and preci- 
sion, all former exertions. Instead 
of ascending, as formerly, she, on 
a given signal, appeared at once 
in the centre of a blazing star, 
at an elevation of at least 60 feet 
above the heads of the astonished 
crowd ; and from this star she de- 
scends, amidst showers of fire, and 
the crash of martial music, to the 
earth, She suddenly turns round, 
runs back again along the leaning 
wire with astonishing rapidity, and 
once more leaping into the star of 
fire, from which she had descended, 
she is instantly enveloped in its 
brilliant coruscations, and hidden 
from the view of the spectator. 
The fineness of the night, and the 
great attractions of the place, pro- 
duced a crowded company, includ- 
ing a large portion of the fashion- 
able world. 
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MISCELLANEA. 
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Haydn and Mozart.—Subscrip- 
tions are about to be opened at 
Vienna for erecting monuments to 
the cclebrated Haydn and Mozart. 
It isalso stated, that a conserva- 
tory of music is to be established 
at Vienna, and that the church of 
Maria Stiezen, the oldest in the 
citv, will be added to the esta- 
blishment, and contain the monu- 
ments erected to the great masters 
above-mentioned. 

Musical Tuition.—The plan of 
mutual instruction adapted to mu- 
sic, has been attended with the 
highest success in France. On 
Easter Sunday, the’ students of the 
Musical School of Mutual Instruc- 
tion, established by M. Rous- 
seau, at Versailles, assembled 
in the College Chapel, and per- 
formed, during the eight o’clock 


mass, four chorusses, viz—a Jesu 
Redempior, by Gluck ; a Cantate, 
by M. Mathieu; Gossec’s O Salu- 
taris; and a Domine Salvum, by 
M. Rousseau. Judging from the 
admirable correctness with which 
the students executed the above 
compositions, it would scarcely 
seem credible that the school dates 
its establishment from so recent a 
period as December last. The 
same pieces were again performed 
on Monday, at the 12 o’clock 
mass, in the chapel of the Castle, 
in the presence of a numerous as- 
semblage of amateurs, who were 
thus enabled to appreciate the first 
public efforts of students so new in 
anartfrom which the learner is fre- 
quently disgusted by a tedious and 
diflicult beginning. 
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DEATHS. 
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DEATHS.—May 12, at Edinburgh, 
the Right Hon. Margaret, Countess of 
Buchan.—Aged 86, the Rev. Thomas 
Hayes, M.A. Vicar of St. Oswald’s, Dub- 
lin, and one of the Minor Canons and 
Precentor of that cathedral—May 15, 
at Spenithorne, aged 86, William Chay- 
tor, Vice-Lieutenant of the north riding 
of the county of York.—May 18, at St. 
Bris, near Auxerre, in France, Euphemia 
Jane, daughter of the late Hun- 
ter, M.D. and F.R5.—May 27, at Rom- 
ney Terrace, Westminster, Joseph Moser, 
Esq. late one of the Magistrates of the 
Police Office, Worship Street, and author 
of various literary productions.—May 
28, aged 109, Elizabeth Perry, born at 
Shirlheath, in the parish of Eardisland, 
and who resided at Streamford, Flere- 
fordsiire, within 200 yards of the same 
spot, to the day of her death: her siglit 
was a liitle impaired, but she could eat, 
drink, and walk about the house, with 
the assistance of her daughter, to the 
last.—Mav 30, aged 79, the Rev. Ri- 
chard Caddick, D.D. late of Whitehall, 
and of Caddick Lodge, Fulbam.—In 
York Street, St. James’s Square, the wile 
of General Sir Charles Asgill, Bart.— 
May 31, in Queen’s Square, Bath, aged 
70, the Rev. Arnold Burrowes, late Chap. 
Jain to the Bombay Establishment, after a 





service of 42 years.—June 4, at Oxford, 
almost suddenly, the Rev. T. G. Clare, 
Rector of St. Andrew’s, Holborn, and of 
Walmer, Kent.—June 5, in Queen Anne 
Street, Lieutenant- General Sir James 
Campbell, Bart. G. C. H. and K. C.F. of 
Inverneil.—June 8, at his seat at Castle 
Mary, Colonel Mounteford Longfield, 
who represented the city of Cork, in se- 
veral successive Parliaments.—June 16, 
the Right Hon. Rebert Dundas, of Ar- 
niston, late Lord Chief Baron of the 
Scotch Court of Exchequer. Sir Samuel 
Shepherd is appointed his successor.— 
Lately at Zurich, aged 25, Dr. Henry 
Lavater, son of Jasper Lavater, the ee- 
lebrated physiognomist.—At Oswestry, 
Salop, aged 8%, the Rev. John Lloyd, 
upwards of 50 years Vicar of Thorpe, in 
Derbyshire, and also Rector of Llan Vi- 
nangell, in the diocese of St. Asaph.— 
At his brother’s house, Dublin, aged 59, 
Lieutenant-General Burton.—At Paris, 
of apoplexy, aged 60, M. Catteau-Colle- 
ville, author of the History of the Re- 
volution of Norway; a Picture of the 
Baltic; a History of Christina, Queen 
of Sweden, and various other esteemed 
productions —Lately at Beverley, at an 
advanced age, Henry Legard, Esq. res 
gistrar of the east riding of Yorkshire. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


The poem by Mr. Hatt, came to hand too late for insertion in our present 


Number. 


We regret that want of room obliges us to apologise to several correspondents fos 


the non-insertion of their favours. The very interesting communications of B. G, 


have always met our readiest attention, and will continue to command it. 


F. is informed that we cannot announce any work already published. 


The article by X. Y. is not adapted to our Miscellany. It will be returned on, 


application, as it may form an acceptable communication to the Gentleman’s Maga- 


zine, but is too far removed from tle department of Polite Literature to be in any 
v 


degree interesting to our fair readers. 


“ y} ie 10 < rae ] sere > try ‘ ale : c y > 
Some communications of a political nature are also rejected for the foregoing 


Teasons, 
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